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Only Postal can give you a value like = 
for Postal sells direct by mail and has no agents. 
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4 Postal Life Insurance Company of New York has designed A SAFE, SOUND COMPANY 

~ @ this special Dollar-A-Month policy that costs only $1.00 For the past 33 years Postal Life Insurance Company of 
~ § a month, no matter what your age, from 21 to 45. The New York has been providing insurance direct-by-mail to 
amount of insurance that this dollar a month will buy, thousands upon thousands of thrifty people in every State 
however, varies with the age. To find out what it will buy in the Union, and has paid out more than $46,000,000.00 
at your age, see the table below. to its policy holders and their beneficiaries dur- 
ing these successful years. 














ONLY $1 A MONTH DESIGNED Postal Life does business under the strict eine pape | 

One dollar a month is all you pay for the next FOR THOSE the New York State Insurance Department and is sub- 
five years, enabling you to give your family the wee Guan ject to the United States Postal Authorities everywhere. | 
utmost protection at an extremely low rate while econ MAIL COUPON— 
conditions are improving. From the sixth year 
on this policy costs you only the low rate perma- CAN°’T WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
nent premium of $2.00a month. This premium AFFORD Find out how easy it is to buy this Dollar 
may be still further reduced by the dividends Policy by mail from Postal. Just fill in the 
Postal pays you as earned and declared by the INSURANCE coupon below and ask us to tell you by mail 
Company. how you can get one of these policies that will 





Thus from the beginning you receive Old protect your loved ones. 
Line LEGAL RESERVE Life Insurance, with cash values Don’t turn over this page until you have clipped the cou- 
and standard policy provisions at a low price you can pon below—it may be the most important thing you have 
afford. ever done. Tomorrow may be too late. 
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ard forms, ages 10 to 60. 
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m 4511 Fifth Ave., Dept. D-423, New York, N. Y. 
AS sy ngage pecrigay sere, 4 4 mM Please send me details of your $1.00 a month policy. : 
i ge. Amt. ge. Amt. ge. Amt. Bg 
7a a ag = oy = ny M@ Exact date and year of birth ~ 
23 1,109. 32 858. 40 647. 7 a 
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“Exceptionally good fun"—but it’s SO expensive 


A CHARMING BOOK, by the son of a 
great Leader, has recently been pub- 
lished. 

It deals with the “beauties” of the 
war through which Papa benevolently 
brought civilization to a benighted peo- 
ple, a people so backward they knew 
practically nothing of machine guns, 
mustard gas, and bombing planes. 

While flying his plane in this cru- 
sade for civilization, Papa’s little sol- 
dier indulged in what he boyishly re- 
ferred to as the “magnificent sport” of 
dropping bombs on the natives. Of one 
such incident he wrote: 


“One group of horsemen gave me 
the impression of a budding rose un- 
folding as the bombs fell in their midst 
and blew them up. If was exceptionally 
good fun.” 


No one likes to see young people en- 
joy themselves more than we do. But 
the sport of killing defenseless people 
is getting to be prohibitive in cost. 


In the World War, it cost $25,000 to 
kill each soldier. The war cost this 
country some $66,000,000,000 in cold 
cash, and we aren’t through paying for 
it yet. All the nations at war spent, in 
actual outlay, $189,000,000,000. And 
that doesn’t count destruction of prop- 
rty, loss of production, interruption 
of trade and other expenses you can 
lay smack on war’s doorstep. Econo- 
mists estimate the total cost to be more 


than $337,000,000,000! 


Is it any wonder that the economic 
structure of the entire world has been 
haywire ever since? Is it any wonder 


(This space donated by THE JUDGE) 


that most of the nations of the world 
seethe with unrest, stagger under ter- 
rific tax burdens, appear willing to take 
the most desperate steps to win mar- 
kets and trade to pay their bills? 


We think a world that likes to call 
itself civilized could find a “magnifi- 
cent sport” less expensive than killing 
people. We believe in “exceptionally 
good fun” that doesn’t bear such a 
crushing price tag. And we’d like to 
hear from people who feel, as we feel, 
that something can be done to elimi- 
nate this obscene, bankrupting, degrad- 
ing business called War! 


Write to World Peaceways 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 
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THEATRE 


A Doll’s House, 4y Thornton Wilder out 
of Ibsen. Kent Smith has replaced Dennis 
King, but Ruth Gordon and Paul Lucas are 
still dishing out hunks of elegant acting. 


All That Glitters, 4) John Baragwanath 
and Kenneth Simpson. It's still not gold, 
but it seems like a mint to George Abbott, 
the producer. 


Censored, by Conrad Seiler and Max Mar- 
cin, It should have been. 


Golden Boy, by Clifford Odets. What hap- 

ns when a violin player goes straight and 
Cae a prize fighter, boosted mightily by 
the Odets pen 


Hooray for What, by Howard Lindsey, 
Russel Crouse, E. Y. Harburg and Harold 
Arlen. Ed Wynn, plus the best musical show 
in town. 


I'd Rather Be Right, by George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart. George M. Cohan sur- 
rounded by a Kaufman-Hart story about the 
New Deal, and a fine supporting cast. 


Mercury Productions. Julius Caesar and 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday, played against the 
bare brick wall, are well worth anyone's time 
and money. 


On Borrowed Time, 4y Paul Osborn. Dud- 
ley Digges and a fascinating child called 
Peter Holden will make you wish that the 
third act curtain would never descend om this 
play in which everyone beats the stuffing out 
of Death. 


Once Is Enough, by Frederick Lonsdale. 
The playwright dug way down in the trunk 
before he came up with this one. Ina Claire 
gets more out of it than the author put in. 
It’s about an English house party and all that 
goes with it. You know it by heart. 


Of Mice and Men, by John Steinbeck. The 
most thoroughly satisfying play of the year. 


Our Town, by Thornton Wilder. Frank 
Craven narrates the plot amid dialogue and a 
bewildering bunch of pantomime. This is 
another of those plays that are helping to 
make it a tough season for scenic designers, 
for there are no sets and no props; but a lot 
of good acting. 


One Third of a Nation, 4) Arthur Arent. 
This Federal Theatre Project takes sides 
violently over the housing situation. Whether 
you approve the verdict or not, it packs a 
husky wallop and boasts one of the most 
impressive sets to be seen on the stage. 


Pins and Needles. A Southpaw review 
which was the surprise of the theatrical sea- 
son because it’s good even though after the 
show the actors go back to their hemstitching, 
it being their rightful trade as members of 
the Garment Worker's Union. 


Shadow and Substance, 4y Paul Vincent 
Carroll. Ireland’s bigotry and intolerance told 


with exquisite poetic grace, enhanced by the 








splendid performances of Julie Hayden and 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 


Susan and God, by Rachel Crothers. This 
one about the Oxford Movement was the first 
season's hit last September, and, by the grace 
of Gertrude Lawrence and God, will prob- 
ably be running next September. 


The Cradle Will Rock, by Marc Blitzstein. 
A satirical operetta with the composer at the 
piano on a bare stage, surrounded by actors 
without costumes, but don’t let that scare you 
away. It’s swell, except where you can’t see 
the play for the propaganda. 


The Star Wagon, by Maxwell Anderson. 
Mr. Anderson, growing sentimental with a 
time machine, turns destiny back upon itself 
and fixes everything to his liking. 


Three Waltzes, 4) Strauss. People in cos- 
tume, and voice, fall in and out of love for 
interminable periods. After three generations, 
boy gets girl. 


MOVIES 


The Adventures of Marco Polo. An ex- 
pensive travelogue that gives you no insight 
into present-day China, 13th Century China, 
or even Marco Polo. It does give you some 


insight into the mind of Sam Goldwyn, how- 
ever. 


Bringing Up Baby. Katharine Hepburn, a 
leopard named Baby, a paleontologist named 
Cary Grant, a Brontosaurus skeleton with 
one bone missing named Charlie Ruggles and 
Barry Fitzgerald. Looks like swell box- 
office from here. 


The Buccaneer. Fine exciting piracy, some- 
what complicated by the fact that the pirate 
is a kind-hearted Fredric March, and by two 
heroines. 


The Girl Was Young.° British, and di- 
rected by Alfred Hitchcock with admirable 
British restraint. One of the best going. 


Gold Is Where You Find It. In Techni- 
color. Before the California gold mining 


story gets cluttered up with Olivia de Havil- 
land, it is good. 


In Old Chicago. This is finally being shown 
a little oftener than twice a day. The Chi- 
cago fire is undoubtedly spectacular, but is 
it worth $2.20? 


Mad About Music. The chief attraction is 
Deanna Durbin, and it is the best of the 
three movies whose chief attraction has been 
Deanna Durbin. 


Merrily We Live. Brian Aherne is no 
farceur. In this case he is hopelessly em- 
bedded in one of those crazy families that 
are so fashionable right now. There are mo- 
ments. 


The River. Pare Lorentz, aided by several 
cameramen and numerous branches of the 
United States Government, has made it a 
whiz in free verse. 


Of Human Hearts. Good when it tells 
how a pastor’s family lived on the Ohio 
River in the 19th Century. Then the son 
goes off to the Civil War and meets Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


A Slight Case of Murder. On the stage 
the humor about four ex-people not yet de- 
cently interred seemed slightly ghastly; in 
the movies it's wholesome. There has not 











been a funnier comedy from Warner Broth- 
ers since Joan Blondell began to look like 
Carole Lombard. 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
Responsible for a lot of emotional excesses 
on the part of otherwise sober, responsible 


people, but it is a remarkable movie, for all 
that. 








A Yank at Oxford. The reaction to Rob- 
ert Taylor is purely personal: either you 
think he is handsome and pleasant or you 
think he is—that is, or you don't. 


Hawaii Calls. Singing Bobby Breen doing 
a Tom Sawyer on the island of Maui, com- 
plete with an Hawaiian Huck Finn, a cave, 
and rescued “plans.” Good Hawaiian music. 


The Getaty Girls. Don’t let this title scare 
you away from still another good London 
Films comedy. Patricia Ellis and Jack Hul- 
bert do a competent job with fast lines but 
the hoary-headed “Who'll back my musical 
comedy?” theme. 


Goldwyn Follies. Goldwyn’s Folly—or are 
we too late? Anyway, an hour plus of bore- 


dom is too steep a price for a few minutes 
of Charlie McCarthy. 


Romance in the Dark. Eighty minutes of 
dull singing and wooden Indian acting be- 
fore—Bang!—your suspicions come true: 
Gladys does become a great singer, she does 
brush aside John—or was it Lionel?— 
Barrymore, and she does get John Boles. 
Lucky girl. But she doesn’t get us. 


The Divorce of Lady Xx, Alexander Kor- 
da and his London Films have got some 
color photography that is something. Also a 
pleasant British society farce. With Merle 
Oberon and Laurence Olivier. 


BOOKS 


Action At Aquila, 4) Hervey Allen. The 
Union officer wins the Confederate beauty; 
even Virginia babies call him the “nice man” 
and give him dolls. More mush than you'll 
find in a bathtub of squeezed bananas. 


Backstage With Henry Miller, by Frank 
P. Morse. A press agent tries to give his 
late boss a piggy-back to immortality. Any- 
way, he still remembers Henry’s curse words. 


Danger Is My Business, by Jobn D. Craig. 


Why some men die in bed and others in 
diving suits. 


Dry Guillotine, by Rene Belbenoit. About 
convicts on Devil’s Island who stab and mur- 


der each other. As horrible as a mouth full 
of blood. 


Far from Cibola, by Paul Horgan. Some 
good grotesques in a New Mexican town, 
everyone as sharp and individual as a bone in 
your throat. But though bones may make a 
skeleton, only a good writer can make a man. 
And Paul’s insight is only skin deep. Ver- 
dict: Skin and bones. 


(Page 41, please) 
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By Mare Connelly and George S. Kaufman 


lst—Screamingly Clever youth 
who tied string to purse on 
April 1, 1898, celebrates for- 
tieth anniversary of event by => 
paying $50 for a brace of tick- =; 
ets toa Bro: adway musical show, = 
1938. = 





2nd—Banker wins First Prize 
in Irish Sweepstakes, is photo- 
graphed in bosom of family an- 
nouncing he will not visit Old ewe 
Country and that his wife al- 
ready has a fur coat, 1968. 


3rd— Jewish Leader crucified at Calvary, suburb of Jeru- 

salem, for advocating dangerous revolutionary doctrine. Gov- 

ernor Pilate reports to Home Office that agitation for brotherly 

love, simplicity, etc., will probably die out with death of so-called 
*“Messiah,”’ 33 A.D. 


4th—Hendrik Hudson discovers Hudson River, East Side set- 
tlers up to then having been too indifferent to cross 5th Avenue, 1609. 
David C. Cripple, Worcester, Mass., walks a mile and a quarter for 
a Camel, 1934. 


5th—New York Chamber of Commerce established; regular 
business men’s luncheons invented, 1768. Grace Dorblet, wife of 
Woodworth W. Dorblet, , Ypsilanti, Mich., refuses new Spring hat, 
“because I like last year’s better,’ 2038. 


6th— Admiral Peary reaches North Pole; Dr. Cook’s 
name not in guest book, 1909. Pole still pretty lonesome, 
1938. U.S. declares war against Germany to fight for Something 

Not Exactly Determined Yet, 1917. 


7th—Wilbur H. Potts, Webster, Mass., forms initial chapter of 
American Anti-Church- Wedding League, under slogan: “Are We 
Grooms Or Are We Goons?” 1939. 


8th—Duel between Henry Clay and John Randolph, Georgetown, 
Va.; Mayor of Georgetown starts probe, 1826. Dionne Quints go 
over Niagara Falls in barrel on way to Hollywood, 1945. 


%th— La Salle takes possession of Louisiana; Herman J. 

Fingle appointed State superintendent of praline factories, 

1682. Lee surrenders to Grant at Appomattox; Margaret Mitchell 

starts work on new novel, 1865. Rumor abroad that actress is se- 
lected for Scarlett O’Hara role, 1948. 


10th—Sixteen new posts of Anti-Church-Wedding League found- 
ed in single day; President Potts announces that “the end of this 
barbarism is at hand.” 1939. 


11th—Representatives of 117 women’s organizations, meeting at 
Newport, R.I., form vigilante committees to combat the subversive 
Potts movement; are joined by United Florists, Caterers, and Silver- 
Plated Candy Dish Manufacturers Association, 1939, 


12th—Henry Clay, famous pigeon-breeder, born, 1777. Boss 
Tweed dies in Ludlow Street Gaol, 1878; Frank Hague of and 
City still at large 60 years later. Fort Sumter bombarded, 186 


13th—Thomas Jefferson born, 1743. James Harper born, 1795; 
Harper’s Monthly prints first anecdote about what little W—— 
said when Bishop came to tea, 1842. 





14th—Lincoln assassinated, 1865; Titanic sinks, 1912; a bad day. 


15th—Headquarters of Anti-Church-Wedding League raided by 
flying squadron of brides and maids-of-honor; Twelve men severely 
bitten, 1939. Scarlett O’Hara rumor unfounded, 1948. 


16th—Slavery abolished in District of Columbia, 1862. Copy- 
readers on Congressional Record laugh hysterically ’at the idea, 1938. 
Charles ‘‘Let’s ae ~ 2 Stuart hetented. at Culloden on Drumossie 
Moor, starting a fad, 1746, 


17th— Easter Sunday; Gowns by Chanel, Floral Effects by 

Burbank, Photography by Times Wide World, A.S.C., Script 

by Hayes & Fosdick, etc.; Based on an Original Story in the Bible 

by four eyewitnesses. Spirit of brotherly love spreads as Martin 
Luther is excommunicated, 1521. 


18th—San Francisco Earthquake, 1906. Orville Tweel makes 
117th movie based on it, 1956. Woman refolds newspaper in original 
creases, 1940. 


19th— Patriots’ Day in Mass. and Me., in commemoration 
of Battles of Lexington and Concord; Return mail brings Paul 
Revere first batch of lecture invitations from D.A R. 


20th—Lilian E. Dosp, telephone operator, afterwards known as 
“White Sister Kate,’ wins world’s trilling record by taking one and 
three-quarters minutes to pronounce the word “three,” 1938. 


21st—Congress votes investigation of the Anti-Church-Wedding 
League, at instigation of aroused American womanhood ; N.Y. Junior 
League pickets Elkton, Md., and Harrison, N.Y.; President Wilbur 
Potts of League terms opposition: “ringers.” 


22nd—3}e Lady fingers invented by wife of Lord Cecil Finger, 
1871. Report that man bought hat in Fifth Avenue shop with- 
out being introduced to salesman by floorwalker denied, 1929. 


23rd—Shakespeare dies; blow almost kills Francis Bacon, James 
K. Hackett, and George Lyman Kittredge, 1616. Stephen A. Douglas 
born, 1813. 


24th—Boston News Letter, first permanent American newspaper, 
published for the first time; Katzenjammer Kids appear in it, 1704. 
French cabinet resigns, 1871-1938, incl. 


25th— U. S. declares war _on Spain, 1898. War loan of 
$200,000,000 to Great Britain made in 1917. Merriam-Web- 
ster, Inc., issues revised definition of the word “loan,” 1939. 


26th—Jamestown Exposition opens; Coney Island yawns slightly, 
1907. Ordway McBisco, retired painter of Bock Beer signs, dies, 
leaving fortune of over a million, 1931, 


27th—Samuel F. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, born; Mes- 
sage No. 18, “Best wishes on this happy day from us all,” gets ready 
to be written, 1791. 


28th—James Monroe, fifth President, born, 1758. New York man 
walks under a ladder and receives letter telling him his aunt has 
died leaving him a Tennessee utility company, 1938. 


2%h—[] Eulalie M. Teep, fiancee of President Wilbur Potts 

of the Anti-Church- Wedding League, states that either he 
must resign or she marries Herman Plastick. Entire movement col- 
lapses with approach of June, 1939. 


30th—Louisiana Purchase, 1803. 
Walpurgis Night celebrated by 
17 die-hards, 1938. Spring Crime 
wave hits New York, 1938. 
Summer heat turned on in tele- 
hone booths, 1900-1938. Pathe 
ews photographer goes crazy 
trying to decide which Maypole 
dance he’ll photograph tomor- 
row. If April comes, can MAY 
be far behind? 
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SEVEN VITAL NEEDS, one after 


another, wull confront your wife 


HEN TRAGEDY OVERTAKES A WIpow and her children, it 
W: almost never because her husband was thoughtless. 
Rather, he just couldn’t foresee the various needs—some of 
them years in the future—that his family would have to face. 

Union Central Life has had 71 years to study these needs 
. .. has seen their impact on several million fatherless fami- 
lies. And to make this valuable experience and knowledge 
useful to all fathers, we have developed a unique new service 
—the “Family-needs Forecast.” 

This Forecast makes it possible for fathers to see clearly 
into the future—shows them the seven vital needs that are 
likely to confront their families. Then it shows them exactly 
how well their present life insurance could take care of those 
seven needs. 


Now you can get maximum protection value 
from every insurance dollar 


If you had this Forecast you could plainly see how to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of your present insurance so that every 
dollar will go farthest, do the most good for your family. 
You could plainly see whether there are any dangerous gaps 


remaining in your program, and understand how they might 
be filled most economically. 

There is not the slightest cost or obligation involved in 
your use of the Family-needs Forecast. There is near you a 
Union Central Life representative, capable and understand- 


ing, who will be glad to show you how to use it . . . how you | 


yourself can check your life insurance against the actual 
needs it might suddenly have to meet. Just mail the coupon. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
C. B. Knight Agency, Inc., H. Sheridan Baketel, Jr., Manager, 
Walter E. Barton, President, 1400 S. Penn Square, 
225 Broadway, Philadelphia, Penna. 
New York, N.Y. 
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The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


A $300,000,000 INSTITUTION... FOUNDED IN 
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Copyright 1938 by 
1867 The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
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UR Mr. Walton, in Kenmore, 

N.Y., makes us very happy. He 
has discovered that there is one $1,000 
bill in circulation for every 450 persons. 
He is planning to rally the other 449 in 
his group, and stage one grand party to 
promote prosperity. 

Our Paris office has just remitted a 
mystic papyrus which it received by de- 
vious means. It was written by a copy- 
writing genius of “The Industrious & 
International Trading Company,” Morvi 
City, Kathiawar, India, to the Palmolive 
Company in Paris. Here it is: 


Urgent Please 
Dear Sirs: 


As we learn from the Société Com- 
merciale De Publicite that you are the- 
most expert, specialist & very vast- 
experienced-Manufacturers of Washing- 
Soaps, we have much pleasure in very- 
kindly requesting your good self to- 
please send us the free Sample Post of- 
your Washing Soaps of matchless &- 
surpassing quality & that could be used. 
for washing & bathing both & the dirt- 
of the clothes can practically melt away- 
when Washing Soap is used & can de- 
terge the dirts of the ordinary- 
ditty clothes & most dirty- 
clothes also of any kind within- 
few seconds without at all any- 
harm to the clothes that the- 
clothes may not at all look- 
shabby, tear soon, ruin & dis- 
card after a few washings only- 
& in the size of Tablet-Bar,- 
each Tablet-Bar of 6 oz nett- 
weight, for our trial & orders,- 
with the most competitive & too- 
much rock bottom cheap Price,- 
C.F. any Indian Port, in order- 
to stand boldly & firmly in the- 
Indian-Markets in the competi- 
tion with the other Popular In- 
dian made & foreign made- 
Washing Soaps in the Price &- 
quality both, & the Packing- 
should be of 100 Tablet-Bars in- 
a Case. 

The quotations may please be- 
offered in the English Currency- 





¢ 


All persons having business before this court 
will draw near and give their attention. 


in Shilling only & the Sole Agency may- 
please be granted for the Bombay Presi- 
dency of India for the present.- 

Now trusting to be favored with a- 
most favorable reply at a very early- 
date, with the Samples & quotations- 
etc to our entire satisfaction as very- 
kindly requested above & in the mean- 
while thanking you with best compli- 
ments & respects. 

Yours Faithfully, 
M. N. Mehta 
Proprietor 

Not long ago this publication re- 
printed a page of ads from an issue of 
1885, and now our advertising manager 
has come in under a flag of truce to in- 
form us that these ads still pull. 

The day after the reprint appeared, an 
old gentleman called this office in high 
dudgeon. “I’m at 844 Broadway,” he 
said to our advertising manager, ‘and 
where, sir, is Dr. Scott?’”” He wanted to 
buy one of Dr. Scott’s Electric Belts, 
guaranteed to cure Rheumatism, Paraly- 
sis, Liver and Kidney Trouble, Nervous 





and General Debility, Gout, and kindred 
complaints, as advertised in THE JUDGE. 

According to our advertising manager 
this incident proves that THE JUDGE is 
the most effective advertising medium 
on earth. 

Our radio expert, Mr. Halpin, con- 
tinues his effort to fit the sponsor to the 
station. These are his latest suggestions, 
not without merit: 

KOIL, Omaha, Neb.: American Steel 
& Wire Co. 

WORK, York, Pa.: WPA 

WHOM, Jersey City, N.J.: Better 
English Institute 

KOMA, Oklahoma City, Okla.: John- 
son & Johnson Ether 

KOIN, Portland, Ore.: Scott Numis- 
matic Co. 

WRUF, Gainesville, Fla.: National 
Hockey League 

KNOW, Austin, Tex.: International 
Correspondence School 

After all that, it’s hardly worth men- 
tioning, but a Mr. Russell L. Packard, 
of Bowling Green, Ohio, has 
written in to restate that notion 
about Rio de Janeiro being in 
Brazil and Buenos Aires beinz 
in Argentina. 

Our readers seem to be hepped 
on this subject. However, we re- 
fuse to humor them: Buenos 
Aires is the capital of Brazil and 
Rio de Janeiro is the capital of 
Argentina, and finally, there is a 
small town in Ecuador named 
Buenos Janeiro, where we hope 
all our critics end up. 

We thought our other corre- 
spondents were slow; but our 
Parkin, Ark., man now sends 
word of an event that occurred 
in his town in 1880. 

It seems that -Constable Jeb 
Stuart was sitting in his office, 
wondering how to get the $100 
he owed Mike Donnle. Just then 
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Ty Biggum, the fisherman, walked in 
and remarked: “Jeb, I found a daid 
man afloatin’ down the St. Francis this 
mornin’.” 

“Did?” said Jeb. “Well, Pil get out 
there in a while.” 

Jeb summoned up his young lady, 
and he told her: “Jenny, get me up a 
jury. Just found a daid man floatin’.” 

When the jury rounded up they 
waked Jeb, and the whole bunch walked 
over to Biggum’s shanty-boat. The dead 
man was a big one, a stranger; he had a 
pocket-knife on him, and a thirty-eight 
revolver, and $140 in a waterproof bag. 
He was shot between the eyes with a 
forty-five. 

The jury pronounced the stranger 
dead, at the hands of a person or per- 
sons unknown, and then got set to leave. 





But at that point, according to our in- 
formant, there come into the eyes of the 
Constable a right sly glint. 

“Just a minute, gents,”’ he said. “This 
varmint ain’t got no right to tote a 
pistol.” 

The jurymen pondered. Finally old 
Adrian spoke. “Jeb,” he said, “you are 
right, I gonnies!”’ 

That was enough for Jeb. He levelled 
his finger at the corpse. “‘Stranger,’” he 
said, “I fine you one hunnerd and fo’ty 
dullers, for offense to the law of this 
county.” 

The Constable settled his debt to 
Mike Donnle the very next day. 


aaa 


Our science editor, Dr. W. E. Farb- 
stein of Pittsburgh, Pa., has just wired 
the latest news from his occult realm: 

Professor Henry A. Kurtfuss, he tells 
us, a professor of Biology at one of our 
larger midwestern universities, recently 
electrified a meeting of the Pan: 
American Sodality for Experimental Bi- 
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ology with his paper, “A Series of 
Studies in the Induced Vertigo of Grass- 
hoppers.” Taking healthy domestic 
grasshoppers, he enclosed them in a 
small glass tube and whirled them at 
the rate of 42,000 revolutions per sec- 
ond for 48 hours. At the end of that 
period the released grasshoppers in every 
instance showed definite signs of vertigo 
—or, to use the lay term, dizziness. A 
set of control grasshoppers, also en- 
closed in a test tube but not whirled in 
a centrifuge, did not exhibit any signs 
of vertigo whatever! 

This discovery, we are informed, 
opens a new field of scientific endeavor. 
In recognition of the achievement, the 
Sodality bestowed its gold medal of 
merit upon Professor Kurtfuss. In ac- 
cepting the honor the professor said he 
did not intend to rest upon his laurels, 
but would push the investigation further 
to determine the relative amounts of 
vertigo induced in grasshoppers of dif- 
fering breeds, ages, and sexes, in the 
different seasons of the year. 

A stock broker of our acquaintance is 
furious. Three women inhabit his board- 
room. 

Men used to be safe in boardrooms. 
They could sit all day, munching their 
cigars and watching the prices being 
posted on the board. Boardrooms, like 
saloons, were devoid of tootsies. 

But now women are independent, and 
our broker, for one, needs their patron- 
age, so he has had to let down the bars. 

His three women, he says, carry on 
even worse than you would expect, and 
frighten the other customers. They stay 
all day; they bring their lunches, and 
one of them comes early to 
do her marketing over the 
company phone. 

Another of the women 
hides her lunch in the 
water cooler, and on one 
occasion she let the steel 
lid slip to the floor. The 





oldest customer bit his cigar in two and 
left for the day. 

When our broker opened a new 
boardroom the largest of the women 
went to inspect it and started a row with 
the contractor: she wanted the rows of 
seats more tastefully arranged. 

Our broker blames ‘the whole thing 
on Roosevelt. 

These individuals this month brought 
fame to their communities: 

Archie R. Hotaling of Buffalo, N.Y., 
staged a banquet for all citizens who 
had undergone appendectomies in the 
last five years. 

Edwin O. Gerschefski, of New York 
City, wrote a symphony called “Dis- 
charge in E.” 

The firemen of Brookhaven, Pa., de- 
cided to clear the grass in their yard. 
They started a fire which burned up the 
grass. Also the firehouse. 

















AMBITION 


By Tiffany Thayer 


HE largest body of water near 

Audubon, Iowa, is a rill which 
somehow becomes a creek—after it has 
left the vicinity headed south—and still 
later and still further away, the creek 
becomes the Nishnabotna River. The 
pertinence of that bit of extraneous 
topographical information becomes ap- 
parent when my nephew’s ambition is 
disclosed—as it was to me at the dinner 
table my first night at my brother's 
agrarian retreat. 

My brother is a farmer and he has a 
son who was about twelve years old at 
that time. I was visiting them and asked 
the boy, Tom, what he was going to be 
when se grew up. He said: “A ship 
chandler.” 
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Through the window I could see 
shoulder-high corn waving gently for 
what appeared to me to be miles. 

“A ship's what?” asked his mother. 

“A ship chandler,” Tommy repeated. 

“Where do you suppose he got that 
notion?” I asked the farmer member of 
our family. ‘““What has he been read- 
ing?” I might have saved time by asking 
the boy himself, but adults are like that, 
aren't we?—talking through children 
with fatuously amused masks on our 
faces, held there stiffly in the feeble 
hope that the child will be convinced 
of its own insignificance long enough 
for us to think up some sort of answer. 
“Why a ship chandler, Tommy?” I 
apologized. 
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“OTHERWISE I'D HADDA STAY HOME!” 
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“What is a ship chandler?” asked his 
mother. 

The boy blushed to his ear-lobes and 
lowered his head close to his potatoes 
and gravy. 

“It’s something like a bo’s’n, isn’t it, 
Tom?” said I. 

He knew I was kidding, so shook his 
head furiously and tried to eat, grinning 
—but he would not speak. 

“You been reading William McFee 
or Robinson Crusoe?”’ Bert asked his 
offspring. The mother watched the bey. 

“I don’t get it,” I shrugged. “A fore. 
masthand or a whale harpooner—some-. 
thing like that—but a chandler—’ 

Gladys touched her baby’s arm. 
“Would you want Mother to worry 
about you—every night—while you were 
away at sea?” 

Bert and I exploded cruelly and 
would not tell her why. We even built 
on that flimsy skeleton of a joke, saying 
that he might break an arm chandling 
on an icy deck and that we had known 
men who had been bitten by rabid 
chandles a thousand miles off shore and 
that such bites were always fatal. 

Tom seemed too embarrassed to cor- 
rect his mother’s misconception and she 
went to get a dictionary. 

Our laughter, however, had sealed 
the boy’s lips. 

I've forgotten what-all we asked, try- 
ing to get at the bottom of that strange 
choice of a life-work. It would have 
been perfectly easy to understand the 
appeal of the boundless main or the 
enchantment of far ports for this little 
fellow who had never seen even a canoe 
outside a Sears Roebuck catalogue, but 
travel nor salty spray nor hazard nor 
any other romantic notion seemed to 
have contributed to this odd determina- 
tion. In the midst of his father’s corn- 
land, so arid that the ducks were be- 
gtudged any but the smallest puddles, 
little Tommy had considered the occu- 
pations of mankind and of all those he 
might have embraced he elected—at 
twelve—to become a ship chandler! 

When Gladys came back from the 
dictionary she called us fools... . 

Tom finished school and went to Iowa 
State and was graduated two years ago. 
Bert sent him on to me in New York 
to see what could be done with him in 
the brokerage office. We had a good 
laugh about his childish ambition and 
Tom confessed that on the night of my 
visit to the farm he had not the slightest 
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T WAS past three o'clock in the 

morning. At three o'clock a thou- 
sand people had dozed and sat half 
awake in the big convention hall in Chi- 
cago. They were afraid to leave because 
anything might happen. At ten minutes 
past three they jerked to their feet, every 
sense alert, conscious of drama being en- 
acted which might change the destiny of 
the country. Between three and four 
o'clock in the morning is known as the 
“dead hour,” everywhere. 

A man walked down the centre aisle, 
overcoat collar turned up, pajama coat 
collar just showing over the edge of it, 
straight to where the New York delega- 
tion sat. If nothing else happened 
throughout the long night, here was 
drama, because this man’s absence had 
been whispered about for five long 
hours. 

The night before, James A. Farley, 
managing the candidacy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, unable to break a deadlock 
which the Al Smith-Newton D. Baker- 
James M. Cox-Alfalfa Bill Murray- 
Albert Ritchie-Jim Reed-Harry Flood 
Byrd faction had held against his candi- 
date, had decided to use the old trick of 
holding the convention together through 
the night in the hope that some delega- 
tion would get too tired to fight it out. 
Farley didn’t have enough votes to nom- 
inate his man, but he had enough to 
prevent adjournment. 

The voice of the Roll Clerk had 
droned on and on through the night in 
its call of the various states. Down in 
the New York delegation, John F. 
Curry, its head, decided to meet Farley 
with his own weapons, and when the 
name of the New York delegation was 
called, he rose in his place and de- 
manded a poll of the delegation. This 
meant that every individual in the dele- 
gation would have his name called and 
have to rise in his seat and announce his 
vote. This also meant that each delegate 
in the New York delegation consumed 
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THE SENATOR-AT-LARGE 


Thoughts While Passing a Flower Shop 


On Madison Avenue, 


as much time as the call of a complete 
state, and that would be equivalent to 
calling the roll of 102 additional states. 

The New York delegation had been 
splitting its vote, voting for both Al 
Smith and Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
each roll call. James J. Walker, the 
Mayor of New York City, was an Al 
Smith delegate and his alternate was a 
Roosevelt man. To the surprise of the 
convention, on the first poll of the dele- 
gation the alternate rose in his place, 
announced he was voting in the absence 
of the delegate, and cast his vote for 





Franklin D. Roosevelt. Immediately a 
murmur ran through the hall. News- 
papermen and radio broadcasters inter- 
preted Walker's absence as an unwilling- 
ness on his part to antagonize Governor 
Roosevelt, who would soon sit at a hear- 
ing of charges preferred against the 
mayor. 

Through poll after poll the alternate 
voted for Roosevelt. It was ten minutes 
after three in the morning when Walker 
marched down the aisle and took his 
seat in the New York delegation. He 
had left the convention earlier, not sup- 
posing that it would be held in an all- 
night session, and was asleep in the 
home of Vincent Bendix when he 
was awakened and told what was go- 
ing on. 

Never in the long history of many 
exciting conventions has there been such 
a moment of drama as when Walker 
rose in his place. Chairman Tom Walsh 
looked down and asked, ‘‘For what pur- 
pose does the delegate from New York, 
the Mayor of New York City, address 
the Chair?” 


in New York 


Walker replied, “The delegate from 
New York wishes the Chair to recognize 
that he is present in his proper person 
and wishes to cast his vote in place of 
his alternate previously voting.” 

Walsh said, “The delegate from New 
York may announce his vote.” 

Then, knowing that sitting in a bed- 
room in the Governor's Mansion in 
Albany was the man who held his po- 
litical future in the palm of his hand, 
and whom he would have to face within 
a few days on charges preferred against 
him as to his conduct while Mayor of 
New York City, and that he could well 
use this man’s favorable consideration; 
and knowing full well how unpleasantly 
his next sentence would fall upon the 
Governor's ears, Walker looked straight 
at the Chairman and in a silence that 
would have made the proverbial pin 
dropping sound like Jovian thunder, de- 
clared, ‘“The delegate from New York 
casts his ballot for Alfred E. Smith!” 

For the space of seconds the conven- 
tion held its breath. Then, in recogni- 
tion of his act, his enemies as well as his 
friends, and even the members of the 
Press section, and hard-boiled camera- 
men, paid tribute, in deafening applause, 
to his courage. He didn’t have to get out 
of bed and come down and do this 
thing; he could have stayed away. 

And so, no matter what Jimmy Walk- 
er’s enemies or friends will insist be 
kept in the permanent record about him, 
both are willing to write after his name, 
for posterity to read, the words ‘‘Sports- 
man Unafraid.” 

Today he expresses a higher regard 


for the man against whom he voted than 
for that man’s convention opponent. 
H.N. 






































“WITH THINGS SO MUCH BETTER YOU’D 
THINK THEY WOULD BE GETTING OFF 
RELIEF!” 


Lexiconia 
The Webster gait 
Is collegiate— 
But Wagnalls & Funk 
Oppose being ‘‘stunk.” 


Failing 
Lady fair—if debonair 
Deftness with a social flair 
E’er will make you faintly 
care, 
Then I cannot cater 
To thy need of better breed 
Of man that can with pol- 
ished deed 
Lead that hireling hind to 
heed— 
I] cannot call a waiter. 


—OLIVER JENSEN. 
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HORSES MUST EAT! 


Emergency Relief Burea; 
Inter-O fice Memorandui 
To: Arthur Becker, Case Supervisor 


From: Ann Murphy, Case Worker 

Attached is application of Martin Brady and his horse, 
for relief. I know that ordinarily, we would not grant relief 
to a horse, but inasmuch as Mr. Brady has formed a deep 
attachment for the horse, I feel that for case work reasons, 


to enable us to build up his morale, the horse should be 
included in the budget. 


Emergency Relief Bureau 


Inter-O fice Memorandum 


To: Ann Murphy, Case Worker 
From: Arthur Becker, Case Supervisor 


I do not feel that Martin Brady’s horse falls into the cate. 
gory of persons eligible for relief. For one thing, he has not 
signed the application, and I also noted that there is no 
employment history listed for him. Has he ever worked? 
Is he employable? Has he a Social Security Number? My 
personal opinion is that he is ineligible for relief, but I am 
clearing with the State Office to verify this. 


Emergency Relief Bureau 
To: Amy Weatherby Fubb, State Supt. 
From: Arthur Becker, Case Supervisor 


I am enclosing summary of application of Martin Brady 
for relief for himself and horse, in which our case worker 
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“I DIDN’T LIKE IT. I STILL HAVE THE FEELING THAT 
THEY HUNG AN INNOCENT MAN!” 
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“IT COULD HAVE RENTED IT THIS MORNING IF I HAD KNOWN HOW TO GET INSIDE.” 


has recommended that relief be granted as it would be difh- 
cult to rehabilitate Mr. Brady, who leans heavily on his 
horse, as a prop. Is there any provision for including a horse 
in an application for relief? 


State Superintendent of Relief 
To: Arthur Becker, Case Supervisor 
From: State Superintendent of Relief 
Your memorandum with reference to one adult horse in- 
cluded in the application of Martin Brady for relief, can be 
considered only as a case problem by this office. On this 
score, if the horse can be rehabilitated to qualify for eventual 
employment in private industry, he might be considered 
eligible for state assistance. However, there appears to be a 
legal problem involved, so that it is a matter for the Attorney 
General’s Office. I will clear with him. 


State Superintendent of Relief 
To: George O’Hara, Attorney General 
From: Amy Weatherby Fubb, State Superintendent of Relief 
I am enclosing summary of application, case worker's rec- 
ommendations, and other data covering the above applica- 
tion. In going over the state relief act, I find no clause cover- 
ing this situation. Could you kindly give us a decision? 


Attorney General’s Office 
To: Amy Weatherby Fubb 
From: Walter Colby, Legal Adviser 
The application in question is covered by the following: 
“Relief is to be given to eligible residents regardless of race, 
creed, or color.”” Inasmuch as there is nothing stated therein 
to bar animals from assistance, this office recommends that 
Brady’s horse may be considered an applicant for relief pro- 
vided that the usual formalities be carried out. In other 
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words, it will be necessary to establish 
settlement for the horse. As you~know, 
settlement is covered by continuous resi- 
dence in the state for a period of one 
year, without being dependent on the 


state, county or municipal aid during the 
period. 


State Superintendent of Relief 

To: Arthur Becker, Case Supervisor 
From: Amy Weatherby Fubb, State Su- 

perintendent 

The Attorney General’s Office has 
ruled that Brady’s horse may be con- 
sidered eligible for relief, if he estab- 
lishes settlement. You realize that we 
cannot provide funds for alien or non- 
resident horses, so kindly clear this 
phase up before granting relief. 


Emergency Relief Bureau 
Inter-O fice Memorandum 
To: Ann Murphy, Case Worker 
From: Arthur Becker, Case Supervisor 
The State Office recommends that 
Brady’s horse establish settlement and 
(Page 47, Please) 
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“DON’T YOU PLAY GOLF?” 
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IF | DARE SAY SO 


By Charles B. Driscoll 


ELL, it is a different world 
WL Gittout Opp McINTyYRE, isn't 
it? Everybody read him, few knew him, 
and I loved him. . . . Do you realize 
how much this world of ours has 
changed with the passing, in rapid suc- 
cession, of Witt RoGerRs, ARTHUR 
BRISBANE, and O. O. M.? Three men, 
in different modes of expression, made 
the presses go ‘round, or, to put cause 
before effect, supplied interest that 
caused the customers to want their news- 
papers. ROGERS was one of 
America’s greatest showmen. BRISBANE 
was a coolish personality, speaking from 
the mountain to an immense and trust- 
ing audience. Opp was a shy, unpre- 
tentious, sensitive, imaginative, self- 
effacing country boy, trying to live citi- 
fied and obsessed with anxiety lest his 
column fail to please. If his enemies 
could have known him as I knew him, 
they would have been his friends. . . . 
So far as I have been able to learn, no 
newspaper in the United States failed 
to editorialize about O. O. when he 
died, but there may have been one. 
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War scares are a dime a gross, but 
the HiTLeR hand in Austria is the most 
promising lead for the munition-makers 
up to date. Germany is going to go 
through with the Austrian movement, 
now or a little later. And then HERR 
HITLER will be ready to fight for those 
colonies. . . . Meantime, we are ma- 
neuvering to get into the game before 
the handkerchief has been dropped all 
around. ... That’s the way to win 
friends and influence people in Europe 
at this time, I suppose, but—oh, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, I just thought of some- 
thing! Who's going to pay for this? 
(The foregoing paragraph was written 
several days before Nazi troops crossed 
the Austrian border.—Ed.) 

I saw FRAZIER HUNT and Emmy 
long enough to tell them I think SPIKE’s 
book, One American, is one of the best 
I've read this year. The Hunt's are 
building a house in Connecticut, as 
everybody else is also. . . . ISHBEL MAc- 


DONALD showed ’em she didn’t care a 
thistle for all the social brow-hoisting, 
when she married NORMAN RIDGLEY, 





the tinker. Well, if it weren’t for a 
bit of tinker and shoemaker blood got 
into the first families, this way and that, 
now and again, the first families would 
be last and the last would be first. So 
here’s a rouse, ISHBEL, and long may he 
tinker. . . . I know several tax-ridden 
tycoons who sighed enviously when they 
read about the little kingdom AINsLEy 
and FRANCES CoNway are making for 
themselves in the Galapagos Island 
group, in equatorial Pacific. But it 
takes more sweat than dreaming to clear 
yourself a place for a croquet court 
down there, and I don’t advise it for 
Wall Streeters. The bulls in Galapagos 
are wild. . .. Applications for O. O. M.’s 
job reached two thousand the tenth day 
after his death, and came from the 
smallest towns, such as Algona, Ia., as 
well as from the well-knowns closer in. 

SiR JOHN PERSHING went to Arizona 
to fight arthritis, and would have died 
years ago in any ordinary climate. Yes, 
he was knighted by KiNG GEORGE V, 
and liked it for a while, but the Ameri- 
can reaction wasn’t good, so the Sir was 
dropped from later British Who's 
Whos. . . . AMON CarTER of Texas 
has been photographed with most of 
his celebrated friends, and will have a 
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“I wisH UNCLE GEORGE WOULD STOP TOSSING UP JUNIOR——” 
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~ ERE is a song for the perfect hat, 

- A hat to inspire a laureate 

’s To heights of poesy yet unscaled— 

ay A hat a Debussy might have hailed 

he In rhapsodies rapter than man has known— 

as That woman would give her soul to own, 

on | And which but the fortunate few may find 

r r Once in a lifetime, if fate is kind. 

S, / 

V, ‘3 | Zs A love of a hat, a hat apart, 

i. ~, * . With the classic, ageless cachet of art; 
as K - An angel’s dream, and a witch's brew, 
s > [ Not too worldly nor ingenue; 

- , ae ff A hat for giddy adventure fit; 

af (We A hat of spitit, of F wit; 
‘ lp pirit, of grace, of wit; 


pot Not too demure, nor over-bold, 
But just exactly enough too old 

To give, well, a Mona Lisa lure— 
Something as sure as it is obscure, 
Subtly provoking, perversely sly, 
And yet not requiring an alibi. 





It can’t be too weird or bizarre a hat 

That a man might scream, “Where did you get that?” 
But a hat with so juste, so smart an air 

That women cry out and tear their hair— 

Their hair and the Paris hat upon it 

Which looks like somebody's old gray bonnet— 
And babble and moan with rage insane, 

And storm their modistes—in vain, in vain. 





O elegant hat, O luscious! O 

Enchanting, delectable, blithe chapeau! 

More precious than rubies, than gold more bright, 
Inevitably and ineffably right— 

Here is a song for the perfect hat! 

If only a lady could buy it for that. 
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“I TOLD YOU TO WAIT TILL IT SHTOPPED!!” 


THOUGHTS ON BROADCASTING 


ROM a sstrictly professional view- 

point, I am not qualified to speak 
on radio matters at all. But I have 
listened assiduously to leading programs 
for some time and have developed a 
few ideas which I feel might be used 
on large network shows. 

My first scheme might be termed 
“radio relativity.”” This could be adapted 
by various comedians to their own par- 
ticular techniques. For instance, one 
might make a practice of telling about 
his folks back home describing what 
Uncle So-and-So did upon this occasion, 
what Grandmother said when she saw 
her first hippopotamus, and so on and 
so forth. 

Another—perhaps a funnier, a more 
jocular type of performer—might make 
his father-in-law the butt of his remarks, 
picturing the old boy as an _ habitual 
drunkard, loafer, or whatnot. 

Still another comedian could achieve 
the sentimental touch (laughter and 
tears are closely allied, you know) by 
frequent references to his own home 
life. In that way, the audience would 
really get to know his wife and daugh- 
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ters, or sons, and would therefore feel 
closer to him. 

That whole idea is only in rough 
form, of course. Details would have to 
be worked out. But children, in-laws, 
and relatives are, in my opinion, an im- 
portant source of material that has been 
entirely overlooked. 

Another plan I’ve had for some time 
(and I really meant to speak to some 
people about this) is the staging of a 
fake controversy between the principal 
of one program and the principal of a 
second. Here again, different artists 
could employ different methods. But the 
audience, not knowing the two men 
were really good friends and business 
associates would soon be captivated by 
this seemingly inimical badinage. 

Again, two comedians might become 
embroiled in an amusing argument over 
the ability of one to play the violin or 
other instrument. The first man—on 
his program—could claim he was an 
expert violinist. The second man, a few 
nights later, could denounce him as a 
fake and charlatan, defying him to ren- 
der a selection. Before you knew it, the 


radio audience would be just dying to 
find out what was going to happen. 

That's the sly part of this whole idea. 
People love fights and would be in- 
clined to listen to both programs, so as 
to hear both sides of the squabble. Thus, 
each performer would build up a larger 
listening audience than he might other- 
wise obtain. 

My third scheme may sound a bit 
crazy, but here goes. It’s simply this: 
If a motion picture star has been a con- 
siderable success on the screen, why 
not put him or her on the air? A pro- 
gram might even contain, as a regular 
feature, the appearance of a Hollywood 
guest star. The question of whether or 
not the individual’s especial talent was 
suitable to radio need not enter into the 
matter at all, as I see it. The star’s 
cinema popularity would more than off- 
set that. 

This is about as far as I’ve gone with 
these ideas. As I say, they're just in 
embryonic form. But I do think they 
have possibilities and I'd like to see 
somebody just try them, anyway. 

—C. D. Frazer. 
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Matilda, the 


NCE upon a time, a herd of 

elephants decided to move from 
their old home jungle to a new and 
better jungle far over the mountains. 
In this herd there was an Old Maid 
Elephant named Matilda. 

Like most individuals who own no 
children, Matilda was very, very envious. 
She would not walk with the others... 
but a little behind them, always watch. 
ing the happy family groups through an 
eye that was dim and misty with tears. 

One morning, while the herd was 
en route, Matilda, wandering sadly 
along by herself, caught a glimpse of 
something that made her heart surge. 
At the edge of the trail lay a tiny egg! 
A chickadee’s egg . . . deserted and 
motherless. 

“Good gracious!” gasped Matilda. 
“This egg is an orphan!’ Down in 
Matilda’s soul, something indescribable 
turned over and over. 

“Yoo-hoo, folks!’ she called to the 
others in a voice that shook and flub- 
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Elephant with a Mother Complex 
A Dr. Seuss Fable 


bered with emotion. ‘Go on without 
me. My maternal instinct dictates that 
here I remain.” 

Wheeling about, the elephants wit- 
nessed the most amazing sight they had 
ever beheld. Very slowly and gently, 
Matilda was lowering her hind quarters 
down and down until they rested, ever 
so lightly, right on the egg. 

“Why, girl, you’re insane!’’ shouted 
the president of the herd. ‘Elephants 
don’t hatch chickadee eggs!” 

“Well here’s one that does,” retorted 
Matilda hotly. ‘Now bustle along.” 
And when the president of the herd 
looked into her eyes, he saw that she 
meant it. 

‘We must leave her,” he said gravely, 












turning to the herd. And silently the 
elephants lumbered down the trail and 
faded from view in the haze of the 
jungle. The Old Maid Elephant was 
alone with her egg. 

Hour after hour Matilda sat and she 
sat, saying over and over to herself, ‘‘I 
shall have a wee one.” By the end of 
the third day, her cramped stance began 
to pain her intensely. Soon she had 
eaten the last of the berries that grew 
within trunk-reach. But rather than 
risk moving, she sat still and went 
hungry. Small sarcastic animals came 
out of the jungle and twitted her un- 
mercifully. But Matilda ignored them 
and stuck to her vigil. 

Twenty-five days and nights of tor- 
ture . . . and at four o'clock on the 
morning of the twenty-sixth, as Matilda 
crouched faint and shivering in a 
tropical downpour, she felt something 
stirring. Her heart stood still! There 
came a tiny sound of cracking, was fol- 
lowed by a “peep”! 

“Eureka!” trumpeted Matilda. ‘My 
foster child is hatched!” Her joints 
creaked as she lurched to her feet, and 
she bent over to caress her new baby 
chickadee. But the chickadee, con- 
fronted by an elephant, cried out in 
terror. Shaking the eggshells out of his 
feathers, he spread his little wings and 
flapped off frantically over the tree tops. 

Matilda never laid eyes on him again. 
Nor was she ever able to locate her 
herd. Today she roams the jungle, 
alone and friendless . . . a woebegone 
creature, with nothing at all to show 
for her pains but a very bad case of 
lumbago. 


Moral: Don't 
go around hatching 
other folks’ eggs. 
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ROVERBS are very nice. So are old 
sayings, for that matter. But people 
who use them without knowing the in- 
teresting historical backgrounds that 
many of them have are losing a great 
deal of pleasure. My research has 
brought out a number of fascinating lit- 
tle stories about how these sayings origi- 
nated, which I pass on without further 
comment. 

(1) Carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Once upon a time a man was sitting 
on a fence on the road to Newcastle. A 
little boy came trudging by with some 
coals. 
“Just a minute, my lad,” said the 





“Now THIS IS THE NURSERY. . 


Sayings Tracked Down 


man. “Where are you going with those 
coals?” 

“I'm carrying them to Newcastle, 
sir,” replied the boy. 

“All right, go ahead,” said the man. 

I am sure that the knowledge of how 
this expression came into being will 
thrill many of those who like to use it. 

(2) Many a mickle makes a muckle. 

Long, long ago, a bailiff sat on a 
curbstone counting mickles and putting 
them in a bag. A wise man who was 
passing by and happened to notice what 
was going on, said: 

“That's quite a lot of muckle you 
have there.” 











. SHH-H-H-H!” 


“This ain’t muckle, sir,” explained 
the bailiff. “These is mickles.” 

“And are you going to carry them 
very far when you get them in the 
bag?” queried the wise man. 

“All the way to Bagdad, your honor,” 
sighed the bailiff. 

“They'll make a very heavy bundle,” 
said the wise man. “You will certainly 
have a muckle by the time you get 
there.” And he smiled and went on 
his way. 

Some people who have heard this 
story of its origin never use the saying 
any more. I don’t blame them. 

(3) Take care of the pennies and the 
dollars will take care of themselves. 

In olden times there lived a great 
and wealthy king, who sent a cargo of 
pennies and dollars to the Indies on one 
of his ships. He wished to trade the 
pennies for gum. But a great storm 
arose and sank the ship, and the captain 
and crew had to escape in a lifeboat. 
When the storm had subsided, they no. 
ticed a great deal of the cargo floating 
on top of the water, and they tried to 
regain as much of it as they could. The 
captain, seeing that the pennies were 
sinking, while the dollars remained on 
the surface, said: 

“Take care of the pennies, and the 
dollars will take care of themselves.” 

That’s all for now, but I intend to 
unearth a lot more of these gems. If 
you have any particular favorites, just 
drop me a line at the asylum and I'll 
see if I can get to them first. 

—TuHomMaSs B. LoGuE. 


Milestones 


LL the average man wants today is 

a fairly easy job, a new auto- 

mobile, a beautiful wife—and a set of 
creditors who will listen to reason. 

The attitude of business is that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt delivers those fireside 
chats while he heats the branding irons. 

Another thing that needs a zipper 
badly these days is a package of aspirin 
tablets. 

Simple Celia’s old man went bank- 
rupt the other day. The only asset he 
could name was that he’s in his seventh 
week in a national puzzle contest. 

There’s only one test of a practical 
politician. If he got elected—he is. 
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Murder on Wings 


By Ted Key 
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= a ONG KonG. THE GIANT CLIPPER PURRS IN ITS 
=a H DOCK TEN MINUTES BEFORE ITS FLIGHT TO THE 
vat. § UNITED STATES. WITH THEIR CANDID CAMERAS, PAS- 
sti [ SENGER BILL ROBIN AND HIS JAPANESE HOUSEBOY, MAT- 
me SUMI, SHOOT EVERYTHING FROM THE .BOLTS IN THE 
to | MOTORS TO THE NUTS IN THE CABINS. 
rhe GOING BACK TO SAN FRANCISCO WITH THE ESCAPED 
— CONVICT, SWARTHY CACTUS PETE, Is DETECTIVE COOGLE. 
e ROBIN WHISPERS TO MaTsumi. “Cactus PETE HAS 
| PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF A NEW ARMY BOMBER. 
the WE'LL GET A CLOSE-UP.” 
; “LISTEN, YOUSE GUYS,” GROWLS Cactus. “I’M AN 
to AMERICAN CITIZEN. Y’SO MUCH AS SNAP A HAIR ON MY 
If ‘ HEAD, AND I'LL SCREAM!” 
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JACKAL, OF THE FIRM PINCHKISS AND JACKAL, “ALL 
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irin |) THE PLANE. 
THE STEWARD PICKS UP THEIR SAMPLE CASES AND 
RUNS WITH THEM. SUDDENLY HIS EYES FALL UPON THE 
ink- | FAINT TRACES OF INVISIBLE INK SPLOTCHED ON A NOTE 
- he | PINNED TO PINCHKISS’ COAT TAIL. ‘ENGLISH INTERNA- 
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E. O. AND O. E. JUST MANAGE TO GAIN THE CLIPPER. 
PANTING, PINCHKISS SCHEMES WITH JACKAL. “JUST AS 
WE PLANNED, ROBIN’S BERTH IS NEXT TO OURS. WE’LL 
TAKE THE UPPER AND PUT THE FISH IN THE LOWER.” 

“BUT THE PAPERS. . . . ?’” ASKS JACKAL. 

“FooLt! WHy DO YOU THINK WE HAVE BROUGHT THE 
MAN-EATING SHARK ALONG, FOR THE SPORT OF IT? WIRE 
AGENT 19, CARE OF SLopPy Jor’s, HAVANA: ‘CLOSING 
IN ON VICTIM, SAVE US A BEER’.” om 











To MANILA, THEN GUAM, THE CLIPPER WINGS [& 
ITS WAY. 

A CAT’S MEOW WAKES PINCHKISS AND JACKAL IN THE 
MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT. THERE BEFORE THEM IS THE 
SWARTHY VEILED FACE OF OLGA MAGOLGA, THE STREAM- 
LINED MATA Hari OF ROBAINIA, A MYTHICAL KINGDOM 
SOMEWHERE IN CENTRAL EUROPE. OLGA SWEARS SHE’LL 
KILL THE TWO IF THEY DON’T TELL HER WHO HAS THE 
SECRET DOCUMENTS. WITHOUT THEIR CUTAWAYS AND 
SPATS THE ENGLISH GENTLEMEN ARE POWERLESS. GIB- 
BERING LIKE FOOLS, THEY TELL ALL. 

“ROBIN GETS POISON FOR BREAKFAST,” COOS OLGA. 
“ROBAINIA WINS AGAIN.” 
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“&) NEARBY, SWARTHY MISTER X PLUNKS HIMSELF DOWN 
IN THE COMFORTABLE LOUNGE. HIs BAG BESIDE HIM IS FULL 
OF MAGAZINES. ROARING LIKE A MANIAC, HE PLUCKS THEM 
OUT ONE BY ONE AND TEARS THE PERIODICALS INTO BITS. 

“HE’s A SPY,’”” MUMBLES MATSUMI, SNAPPING PICTURES. 

“EITHER THAT,” SAYS ROBIN, “OR AN AMERICAN BUSINESS 
MAN READING UP ON ROOSEVELT. WATCH YOUR PHOTOS 
CLOSELY, HE’S DANGEROUS.” 
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SAILING BREEZILY ALONG TO ALAMEDA, ACHMED BEY 
RUM SPEAKS TO CACTUS PETE AS DETECTIVE COOGLE 
SNORES. 

IN EXCHANGE FOR HIS RELEASE, CACTUS PETE MUST 
SWEAR TO ASSIST ACHMED IN OBTAINING ROBIN’S PAPERS. 
PETE AGREES. TO SEAL HIS WORD, HE GIVES HIM THE 
SPECIFICATIONS HE HAS IN HIS OWN POCKET. BEY RUM 
TELLS HIM THAT ONCE THE CLIPPER FLIES OVER THE 
MAINLAND THEY’LL GAG MATSUMI, BUTCHER ROBIN, AD- 
JUST PARACHUTES AND JUMP. 

“BUT S’POSE THE PILOTS SEE US!”’ ASKS CACTUS. 

“THEN THEY'LL DIE TEN THOUSAND DEATHS, LIKE 
RATS; AND WE GET A REFUND ON OUR TICKETS.” (> 
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ON FLIES THE CLIPPER, TO WAKE AND THEN Mipway, 
WHERE IT PICKS UP ACHMED Bey RUM, THE TURKISH 
PRINCE. HE DISCOVERS OLGA SITTING IN THE BUFFET SIP- 
PING AN ICE CREAM SODA. 

“SO, IT Is MADEMOISELLE MAGOLGA, MY RIVAL!” HE 
SNARLS. 

SHE REACHES FOR HER POISON AND OFFERS HIM A DRINK. 
Bey RUM DECLINES. HE WARNS HER NOT TO INTERFERE 
WITH HIS PLANS, OR HE WILL CHOP OFF HER HEAD. 

“I SHALL GET THE PAPERS! My COUNTRY SHALL BE SU- 
PREME! We SHALL BE VICTORIOUS!” HE vOWS. “THEN A 
MONTH’S RESPITE AND I GO AFTER BUCK ROGERS AND HIS 
“@) UNIVERSE GANG!” 








“Gj WHILE EVERYONE SLEEPS, OLGA’S CAT SWIPES RoB- 
IN’S PAPERS AND MATSUMI’S DIARY. MISTER X WAKES UP, 
SLAPS THE CAT COLD, PICKS UP THE PAPERS AND READS: 

Goop IDEAs: 

A. TEARING A MAN APART LIMB FROM LIMB 
B. CANNIBALS EATING UP A MISSIONARY 
c. GANGSTERS ENCASING THEIR PAL IN CEMENT 

THE DIARY CONSISTS OF BUT ONE LINE: 

“MASTER ROBIN WEARS LISLE SOCKS. REVENGE!” FIiF- 
TEEN MINUTES LATER ROBIN IS FOUND DEAD, PHOTOGRAPHS 
STREWN ABOUT HIS BODY. WHO KILLED COCKY ROBIN? 

IF YOU CAN’T WAIT, TURN TO PAGE 46, | a 
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QUAINT OLD CUSTOM OF 
EGG ROLLING ON WAITE 





The PROFESSIONAL SEERS STYMIED, 
EVERYONE from J.P. MORGANS ha an INSIST ON ACTING 
TO JOHN L.LEWIS*IS CALLED IN. 


Ed. Note ----NOT RESPONSIBLE For. 


JITTERS CAUSED \DPPER- BRACKET LADS BY 
A. . 
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SEN. NORRIS CHARGES OUR, 
DISTINGUISHED (Ghom!) SENATORS 
OUR RUGGED AGRARIAN PLAY “PIE COUNTER’ POLITICS’IN 
HOUSE LAWN WILL CONTINUE, \S SAVED AGAIN. SCRAMBLE fo PATRONAGE. 















; “PROPOSED SUPER, COLOSSAL COAST to GOAST — 
HIGHWAY MAY NOT BRING BACK PROSPERITY, BUT IT 
KR CERTAINLY WILL CLINCH THE HOT DOG, BAR-B-Q AND. FILLING STATION Vor. . 









Bur OUR BIGBOYS 


FIRST TYCOON JO SMILE SINCE 
LIKE IT WAS AN JMARCH 15 OBLIGINGLY PoSES FOR, 
APRIL Fool JOKEe OUR FAMILY JOURNAL. 
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HERE is that great Jew who could today seize 

immortality? Where, among all the great Jews 
of the world, is that one man who, for his race, will 
cease apologetic docility and stand forth in shining 
armor, the six-pointed Star of David upon his lance as 
well as upon his shield? Where is that great Jew who 
will lift his voice and say to his people: “We are in 
the gravest danger in the history of our race. Not 
danger of extinction; that can never be. But danger 
that the world will soon believe we cannot and will 
not fight back. The time is come when Jews must at- 
tack as well as defend’’? 

The writer of this page springs, with but one genera- 
tion between, straight from the soil of Ireland—the 
North of Ireland, as well—so that neither his race nor 
his religion know current criticism or attack, except up- 
on the isle itself. This is written that we might make it 
clear we are not asking another to remove an axe from 
our own neck. 

Jews, the time is come for you to fight. Too long you 
have left your explanations to your religious men. This 
will not do, since the world accepts their statements 
as a part of their job. You need some great figure to 
step from the ranks of business, or the law, or finance, 
and lead your legions in attack. 

Can you not see how the world would gasp and ad- 
mire and applaud if, tomorrow morning, the newspa- 
pers of the world should announce that a Justice Bran- 
deis had resigned from the Supreme Court of the 
United States with this statement: ‘I have today ten- 
dered to the President my resignation, that I may de- 
vote the rest of my days to puncturing the silly twad- 
dle of Hitler, who maligns and crucifies my people’? 
Or if a Bernard Baruch should say: “I have long ago 
made all the money I need; for years I have not tried 
to make more. I have given my counsel to government 
and to business, but from this day hence I renounce 
every activity except to strike back, and to lead my peo- 
ple in striking back, against their enemies”? Or if a 
Herbert Lehman should say: “It is a great honor to be 
the Chief Executive of my great State, but it is a greater 
duty and a greater honor that I undertake today, to join 
in battling my people’s enemies”? Or if a Henry Mor- 
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THE JUDGE ON THE BENCH 


I cannot say how the truth may be. 


I say the tale as ‘twas told to me. 
—Sir Wa ter Scort. 


genthau should say: ‘Today I leave the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States to say to the enemies of 
Jews everywhere in the world that until my last breath 
I shall spend my every energy for the sole purpose of 
destroying their calumny and slander”? 


EWS, add to the great virtues which your race pos- 
sesses—love of home, loyalty to friends, love of 
parents, and the guarding of your children—the virtue 
of willingness wholeheartedly and unashamedly to 
wage war, and aggressively to demand that you be un- 
derstood for what you really are. Too, too long you 
have let the world believe your humility is fear. That is 
not true, so stop it now. In thirty days, under such a 
leadership, you can make Adolf Hitler the most ridicu- 
lous man alive, and in six months you can see him re- 
moved from the leadership of the German people by the 
Germans themselves. You can make the world, which 
does not measure itself by its worst elements, stop meas- 
uring your race by yours. Of course, you have to clean 
house. But who doesn’t? There are bad Irish, bad 
English, bad Americans, bad people of every kind. 

You have furnished fighting leaders for every other 
people and every battle for the right since your race 
began. You have made Jewish names respected and 
revered in every cause but your own. There are among 
you so many who could fill this role of Leader. One of 
you must come forward; and on the day you do you 
will find that the love that has been experienced in the 
communities and in the nation for the great Benjamin 
Cardozo, for Howard Loeb, for Jules Bache, for Felix 
Warburg, for the Rosenwalds, the Strauses, and the 
thousands upon thousands of others, will be multiplied 
a millionfold. 

You Sulzbergers, you Sterns, you Blocks, you Annen- 
bergs: roll your mighty presses into the teeth of your 
petty attackers. 

Fight, Jews! You don’t need armies and navies. You 
need only a fighting leader, to mass behind him the 
great intelligence and ability you already possess, to 
make a mass attack. Fame beyond the power of man 
to measure waits for such a Leader. 

If this is effrontery, it is first a Prayer. 
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OLD MOTHER HUBBARD SYNDICATED 


According to Hugh S. Johnson 


“It’s none of our business.” 

Every time we think of the incredible 
developments in the Hubbard family, 
we should say that at the beginning, be- 
tween every thought, and at the end. 
ee 

It’s none of our business what Ed 
Hubbard does, however much we de- 
plore the double-dealing of a skunk like 
that. He has exhibited the same sublime 
disregard for the solemnity of the mar- 
riage vows as have Hitler and Mussolini 
for any kind of agreement or under- 
standing, expressed or implied. 

All the balmy blunders of the New 
Deal are summed up in the one trench- 
ant headline that stared back at shocked 
readers today. “THE CUPBOARD WAS 
BARE.” Not even the Herald-Tribune 
and the professional do-gooders who 
sit on the fences and yaw at the Admin- 
istration could have improved on that 
for a statement as to where we're 
heading. 

The whole of civilization rests on 
faith in promises. The marriage relation 
on which all society is based rests on the 
confidence that the assumed obligations 
will be met. 
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By Stanley Jones 


Then—bam goes Hubbard and 
blows it to hell-and-gone. He may 
deny that he took the poor dog’s 
bone, or even saw it. That’s what 
Adenoidal Adolf and Bluster Benito 
would do, before you could even 
spit. But the very fact that the en- 
tire cupboard was bare gives him 
the lie. He isn’t, as the bayou folks 
say, ‘puttin’ up” for his own. He is 
inviting outsiders with some love of 
truth and respect for a man’s word 
to interfere. But I say, “It’s none 
of our business.” America can’t 
police the world. 
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According to Walter Winchell 


New York Novelette: He was a nice kid 
working his way up in Tynpanalley . . . 
She was a swinger of songs . . . They 
climbed hand-in-hand. They sealed it 
last Feb. Sth, as itemed here too long 
ago ... Then the old story . . . He got 
to carrying the torch for a hoop-de-do 
warbler in one of the better known 
niteries . . . She waited at home with 
Tige, hoping for the best and fearing 
the worst. She aged overnight until folks 
got to calling her “Mother” ... He 
talked a settlement, quit one job 
after another, went over the hill 
like all those before him... 
Still “Mother” hung on, playing 
the old losing game . . . Tige 
gnawed the same old ham hock & 
until his teeth bent double .. . : 
She begged and argued until the 
yawning came... No soup. To. 
day a man close to this 
department phones to say 
its happened... 
“Mother” has gone to the 
cupboard for the last time 
. . . There wasn't even 
the old ham hock shelved 
there . . . She’s now half- 
way to be Renovated .. . 
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According to Mother Goose 


Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the cupboard, 
To get her poor dog a bone. 

When she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so the poor dog had none. 


And Hubbard? . . . He’s through. . . 

hasn’t enough coin to put in your eye 
. . which is too good for him. . . Scal- 

lions! He’s a worse heel than Hitler. 


According to Walter Lippmann 


This is written on Thursday morning, 
and knowing no more than I can glean 
from reading extracts of the statements 
of both principals, I do not feel that I 
am sufficiently informed to pass judg- 
ment. 

Obviously, the situation is fraught 
with danger. But for that very reason, 
it is better for us all to suspend judg- 
ment. 

At this moment, we do not know the 
truth about the things which may have 
motivated the absent Mr. Hubbard to 
permit his cupboard to become so utterly 
denuded of sustenance. We have no ex- 
act knowledge as to why Mrs. Hubbard 
should have gone to the cupboard when 
she did. We have no knowledge of the 
dog’s name, even. We lack evidence that 
the state of the Hubbard larder was a 
constant one, as Mrs. Hubbard has led 
the world to suspect. 

What we do know is in general the 
background against 
which the current 
economic drama is 
being played in 
millions of Ameri- 
can homes. Thus 
we know that in 
the past five years 
many and many a 
Mr. Hubbard has gradually 
lost the power to stock a 
larder as he was accustomed 
to stock it before the admin- 
istration took to stocking so 
many ill-advised public prej- 
ects with the nation’s funds. 
First Mr. Hubbard had his 
salary cut. Then he lost 
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whatever possibility there was of being 

romoted to the position of responsi- 
bility which he had always counted on 
in the back of his mind. Then he found 
himself out of work. These things we 
do know. 

From any angle, therefore, the Hub- 
bard’s position is a difficult one, and 
since we are not prepared to help the 
Hubbards in a personal sense, the least 





we can do is to give them sympathetic 
understanding rather than to pass harsh 
and hasty judgments upon them. Or so, 
at least, it seems to me. 


According to Eleanor Roosevelt 

Washington, Tuesday.—lt’s a small 
world, after all. I had hardly ordered 
the groceries this morning when the 
telephone rang, and there was Mrs. 
Grace Sibbernsen from Nebraska, whom 
I had not heard from in three years. 

She asked me if I had heard about 
the Hubbards, and I naturally inquired, 
“Which Hubbards?” She then went on 
to explain that they were the Hubbards 
whom we knew back in Hyde Park, 
who had moved from there to Chicago, 
and then to Broken Bowl, Indiana. So 
she told me. 

Naturally, I found it hard to believe 
that the Ed Hubbard who used to come 
for Sunday supper, and then delighted 
the President with his harmonica play- 
ing, could have so changed as to deprive 
a dumb animal of the means of suste- 
nance. Particularly so because the Hub- 
bard dog was such a pet of Mother 
Hubbard, as we always called her. 

All day long, as I went about my 
work tidying up here and interviewing 
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delegations there, the Hubbards were in 
the back of my mind. It comes over me 
so often how detached we all become. 
How we all live from day to day 
wrapped up in our own little concerns 
and happenings. We really think very 
little about what the rest of the world 
goes through. 

It is probably better for us all, I 
imagine, not to look too much to the 
future. And since the President is in 
excellent health and spirits—I can hear 
him laughing now, with the newspaper- 
men—lI think I will just fly out and pay 
the Hubbards a little visit. 


According to Westbrook Pegler 

Here is a paradox for you. 

Ed Hubbard, the Democratic boss of 
this one-drugstore town, gives good, rot- 
ten government, and runs a good, rotten 
city for the most conventional, thin- 
lipped, self-righteous type of Americans 
who live on terms of mutual toleration 
with blatant vice and gambling. 

Out here in the hairshirt and goiter- 
cure belt, one is reminded constantly 
that such hardboiled swerves are con- 
fined to the wicked statesmen of the 
East. Hearing such preachments, a 
stranger finds it hard to believe that 
there are towns and rural districts in the 
Midwestern crime centers that make our 
big cities look like Baptist basket parties. 

Yet here is Hubbard, engaging in 
what the boys term a “shakedown” in 
his own cupboard, in his own home. 
The Missus insists that there was a bone 
there no later than last night. It was 
there when she turned in. Yet this 
morning, paddling down in her slippers 
to fend for Tige, she finds it empty— 
not even a note. 


It leaves an outsider with the melan- 
choly conviction that Habit is, after all, 
Ten Times Nature. The Big Boss of the 
dance halls and gambling houses must 
have picked it up without realizing 
whose precinct he was raiding. Yet, 
chances for a conviction are about even 
with the ordinary man’s chances of fly- 
ing the Atlantic in a match box. Ed 
Hubbard has the judiciary in his pocket, 
along with Tige Hubbard’s bone. Ed 
thinks of everything, as a good gallus 
politician should. 
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LOT of fandango is being raised in this neighborhood 
A aout the New York World’s Fair, 1939, as every 
brow-beaten New York car owner knows. 

Junior has never heard anyone advance a reasonably valid 

excuse for holding a Fair, nor has he ever been able to 
gather any exact impression from one. In reflecting further, 
he finally decided that a fair is a depression phenomenon. 
There was a panic in 1893 at the end of the Columbian 
Exposition. In 1907 there was another shake-up in our 
always frolicsome economic structure and at the same time 
boosters were putting on a fair at Jamestown, Virginia, the 
Hudson-Fulton affair in New York, and the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition out there in 
Seattle. The most recent skylarking at Chi- 
cago, as you may remember, occurred in what 
were hardly halcyon days of unalloyed bliss. 
As a matter of fact, every time he hears that 
somebody's planning an Umpteen-centennial 
—bigger, to be sure, than anything before— 
Junior invests all his kopecks in something 
safe and secure, like canned pears. 

Junior will probably bring you further 
bulletins about this matter as time goes on, 
and meanwhile offers you some interesting 
suggestions that have been made to the Fair authorities by 
interested citizens. 

One enthusiastic correspondent wants the real Blarney 
Stone imported and set up in a reproduction of Blarney 
Castle. This is ominous. 

One writer, irked at having to look upwards at ordinary 
statues, hopes that the Fair will dig deep holes and set the 
statues in them, to obviate this exercise of the neck. 

If the Fair carries out the suggestions of other interested 
parties—and who knows?—you may see the entire 1,2161, 
acres covered by a huge colored umbrella; an international 
cooking contest; a waxworks (in the Mme. Tussaud manner) 
of modern American gangsters, set up at 10-shots-for-a- 
quarter; a tower 2,500 feet high to be ascended by an outside 
spiral railway. 

Somebody or other pro- 
poses inviting the ex-King of 
Siam to set up a realistic court 
with as many ex-nobles for 
attendants as could be located 
and engaged. Permission to 
shake hands with royalty 
would be extended at so 
much per shake. 

But the peer of them all is 
the enterprising soul with a 
touch of the Billy Rose. He 
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suggests the erection of a liquor bar leading into a 2,500. | 


foot-tower set in an acre of giant California redwood trees, 
The bar is to be a mile long. 


The Feminine Mind 


Junior has been delving into the Feminine Mind. It exists, 
It has fears and phobias, neuroses and compulsions; in its 
starry depths lurk many disquieting thoughts. 

Consider Betty Wilcox. 

It was after dinner, and as Junior’s lamb chops were about 


versation turned, as it will, to the folklore of | 


the Chase. 

“What can a girl do,” said Betty, taking a 
deep breath, “if she meets a smooth male and 
likes him a lot and suppose they see a lot of 
each other at a dance or something and after- 
wards he doesn’t call up or come around or 
anything and she wants to see him again?” 

“Easy,” said Junior, “Buy a good book— 
or call him up.” 


to pass through the Second Cataract into Tube B, the con. 
“But you just can’t call a boy up. It isn’t 
good breeding.” 


Junior has been opposed to breeding, good 


or bad, ever since the Dionnes. “Why not?” he asked. 

“Oh, because,” quoth the Feminine Mind. . . . 

“Idea!” screeched Betty presently. 

“Careful,” warned Junior, “Treat it with deference.” 

“Look—give a cocktail party, and then ask him as an 
afterthought.” An inscrutable grin broke out over the fair 
expanse, “Better yet, ask him as an afterthought, then if he 
says Yes, well—give a cocktail party!” 

“Not bad,” observed Junior. 

“Wonderful, brilliant, lovely, you mean.” . . . 

“By the way, Junior,” remarked Betty, collecting a few 


stray demi-tasse cups, “Could you come to a cocktail party 
next Thursday?” 


Crosstown Notebook 
Enthusiasts for the advancement of learning will be 


pleased to hear that Columbia University is installing a ; 


course on crime, which will be conducted by a man who has 
a vast fund of information on the subject—Edward G. Rob- 
inson. . . . Taking its cue from the morticians and beauti- 
cians, the moving business has acquired 
dash. A glistening Manhattan van 
sports this bold legend: “I. Bibinger, 
Truckologist.” . . . 

Spring, with all its strange yearn- 
ings, is stirring along the ambitious 
reaches of Lexington Avenue. For Lex- 
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The roster of wearers of THE JupGE High Hat award: Mr. Howard 
Hughes, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Mr. Thomas E. Dewey, Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Mr. Stephen Early, Mr. George M. 


Cohan, Mr. Alfred M. Landon. 


ington Avenue, from its venerable beginnings in Tory 
Gramercy Park to its last ribald wanderings in the unex- 


plored wilderness north of 96th Street, longs desperately for — 


something individual like the glamour of Park Avenue, the 
gaudy dignity of Fifth, the flashy gusto of Broadway, or even 
the svelte chic of Madison. . . . At Lexington and 71st 
Street a bicycle tire has hung for months now, encircled 
about the street sign on the lamp post—brashly, piquantly, 
inexplicably. . . . Several blocks down a natty young lady, 
a pair of worn riding boots under her arm, was bound for 
a repair store. A soggy derelict, passing by, raised his head 
and remarked cheerily, ‘“Well, lady, you never know when 
you may meet a horse.” . . . At 49th Street is the Belmont 
Plaza, where the ebullient Ralph Hitz carries auto-suggestion 
to a new high with his new bar, the Glass Hat. Glass brick, 
streamlined architecture, politeness that kills, and a steady 
stream of thirsty burghers. . . . A stone’s throw away is the 
quiet, subdued Barclay bar, where undisturbed brooding is 
permitted at all hours. . . . Scarce a dozen 
tea rooms south is the garish spire of the 
Chrysler building, which was the tallest pin- 
nacle in New York for at least a few weeks 
during the Building Race of happy memory. 
From its cloud-girt aerie in Chrysler Build- 
ing’s fifties and sixties to mere thirties in 
gargantuan Rockefeller Center moves this 
month its offices beetle-browed Shogun Henry 
Luce’s titanic Time, Inc. . . . Time Marches 
Down . 
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Corporation Control 

Intrigued by all this talk about the Roto-Romp Exerciser, 
the treadmill gadget that gives your dog his workout right 
in the apartment, Junior dropped around to the emporium of 
Abercrombie & Fitch, purveyors to the opulent. Overcome 
by the awe that an Indian must feel in the presence of the 
Great White Father, he never did get to the dog department, 
but was given a demonstration of the Exercycle, an electrical 
home gymnasium on which you can bicycle, ride horseback, 
and row—all at once, if you can stand the strain. Irvin Cobb, 
Walter Chrysler, Mrs. Clark Gable, Ed Wynn, Jesse Jones, 
and Louella Parsons each have one. Mr. Abercrombie and 
Mr. Fitch have put their heads together again with a fine 
feel for the little refinements. 


Susan B. Anthony Adverse 

For girls who are considering living in the city for a while, 
Junior might as well recommend now as any time the 
Barbizon Women’s Club, which is a recog- 
nized institution. Without a doubt it is the 
only hostelry he knows of that combines the 
security of a nunnery with easy access at all 
times to every young broker in town. It is 
also interesting to note that the Princeton 
Club allows women guests every day, the Har- 
vard Club on Sundays, the Yale Club never. 
For God, For Country, and For Men Only. 

(Page 41, please) 
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CRAZY GOLF 


By Alec Duncan 


N English country squire, sitting 
recently as local magistrate, was 
embarrassed when a friend was brought 
before him charged with violating an 


ancient local ordinance prohibiting 
“gentlemen from cursing in a public 
place.” 


It appeared that the magistrate’s 
friend had done a particularly handy 
job on a nearby ninth hole, had been 
overheard by an elderly lady with whom 
he had a lifetime feud, and had been 
summoned on her complaint. 

The magistrate, himself a golfer, 
heard testimony and took the case un- 
der uneasy advisement. The following 
week he rendered his decision: 

“Whereas the defendant undoubtedly 
cursed, which he admits, it is held that 
the defendant, by cursing, ceased tem- 
porarily to be a gentleman. The law as 
written, therefore, cannot be evoked in 
this instance. Case dismissed.” 

Here are the letters that earn their 
writers a dozen balls apiece this month: 


FLAMING MATCH 

I had driven straight down the nar- 
row fairway, to avoid driving over the 
triangular out-of-bounds, which is 
marked off with a wire fence and steel 
posts. Since my tee shot was short, I 
found the corner fence post between 
me and the green, but decided to ap- 
proach over it. 

I was carrying in the side pocket of 
my knickers a handful of “parlor 
matches”—young logs with a dab of 
sulphur that will strike anywhere. In 
the same pocket were some coins and 
a key-ring. I took my stance and shot. 
The ball hit the fence post, bounced 


back at me, and—you guessed it—hit 
that side pocket. The matches ignited 
and I gave a first class imitation of a 
July 4th pinwheel. Net result: One 
pair of ruined knickers, one scorched 
leg, and one wrecked disposition. 
E. F. Bassingwaite, 
Oakes, N.D. 


FLOATING DIVOTS 

At the Hinsdale Golf Club in Illinois 
there is a water hole not much over 
100 yards. I was driving with the wind 
at my back. With my iron I lifted a 
divot about the size of a dinner plate, 
which landed flat on the water; the tee 
remained in the divot, with the ball still 
on the tee. The wind blew the divot 
across the pond to the opposite bank. I 
chipped the ball onto the green from its 
original position on the tee, which was 
still stuck in the divot. I then holed out 
in one, and my opponents conceded me 
a par on the hole. 

R. H. A. Green, 
Chicago, IIl. 


TARZAN OF THE LINKS 

Pat O’Brien, of the Harlingen, Texas, 
course, drove a beauty on the fourth, but 
the tail end hook sent his ball into a 
group of mesquite trees. It bounced into 
a tree about ten feet off the ground and 
lodged in a fork. 

Pat, undaunted, mounted the tree. The 
only way he could play the ball was 
by hanging precariously by one arm, 
feet balancing on a large limb. Using 
the heel of his putter, he swung a mighty 
one-hand blow. As he hit the ball, he 
lost his balance and came tumbling out 
of the tree. Although we laughed up- 
roariously at his plight, we kept one 
eye on the ball. It bounded down the 





hard-baked fairway, scampered around . 


the edge of a small trap, and dropped 
in the cup to score an eagle.. 
R. C. Lattimore, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


CIVILIZATION CALLS 

A Mr. Donohue sliced his drive on 
the sixth into a thick wood, which 
usually means a lost ball. He glared 
malevolently at the spot where it had 
disappeared, and was just warming up 
to his opinion of the matter, when out 
of the wood appeared the ball, appar- 
ently dissatisfied with life in the wilds. 
Quietly it crawled into the cup for a 
hole-in-one. Nobody will ever know 
what it hit. 

Howard R. Cheney, Jr., 
Worcester, Mass. 


BACKSLIDING BALL 

Dr. J. A. Rule, Jr., holed out on the 
sixth green ahead of us. As he walked 
off, I played a number seven iron; it 
became immediately obvious that the 
ball was going to hit him. I yelled 
“fore” and he doubled up in a crouch. 

The ball hit him squarely between the 
shoulder blades, rested a moment, rolled 
down his back, and went into the cup 
for an eagle two. 

Wilbur S. Parks, 
Hampton, Iowa. 





Every month Alec Duncan will award a 
dozen Tommy Armour Championship golf 
balls each to the writers whose descriptions 
of crazy golf shots appear on this Page. 
Of course, all letters become the property 
of THE JUDGE. At the end of the year 
they will all be considered; the best one 
will get a set of handsome matched woods. 
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DR. LUMLEY’S INVESTIGATION 
By Percy Waxman 


E present-day college man’s atti- 

I tude toward certain anti-social com- 

laints betrays a queer mingling of 
adherence to outworn traditions and a 
wide-eyed wonderment at modern 
trends; both being products (though 
this is unknown to the victims) of a 
transition period. 

This is the reluctant conclusion drawn 
by Dr. Ezra Lumley, the eminent toxi- 
cemia specialist, following a survey of 
seventeen Eastern universities. 

The individual cases, however, are 
even more shocking in their revelations 
of the trend. Without further preamble, 
therefore, let us examine some of the 
case histories as reported to Dr. Lumley: 
Case 26: A young man of 22 nerv- 
ously entered the clinic at X University 
with the aid of a light malacca cane. His 
blood pressure was extremely high, 
pulse abnormally low and he com- 
plained of pains in the lumbar region. 
Dr. Lumley applied the Hansel-Bethune 
test, gave a cursory glance at the pancre- 
atic reaction and immediately ordered 
an X-ray examination. When the Case 
was questioned he admitted readily he 
had been suffering in secret for several 
weeks with an advanced attack of dan- 
druff. He said he had tried to keep the 
news from everyone, even his room 
mate. He felt so ashamed, he added, 
that he had given up all social activities, 
as he believed the disease was highly 
communicable. . . . 

This case made a grave impression on 
Dr. Lumley. In his report he stated em- 
phatically that it was time society faced 
the ugly facts relative to all forms of 
toxicemia and that however disturbing 
they might be they should no longer be 
concealed. Dr. Lumley revealed that 
there are thousands of young men today 
in our colleges in various stages of dan- 
druff afraid to let their dearest relatives 
know. Society has banned certain topics 
from open discussion and as a result of 
this mistaken modesty misery stalks our 
highways and byways. This must not, 
and shall not go on, says Dr. Lumley. 

(Incidentally it is gratifying to note 
that Case 26 was restored to normal in 
four weeks and is now manager of the 
Glee Club.) 

Case 47: A handsome lad of 19 ar- 
tived at the clinic one spring afternoon 
and after being admitted to Dr. Lum. 
ley’s private office burst into tears. Dr. 
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Lumley instantly administered a seda- 
tive, restored the boy’s composure and 
then tactfully questioned him about ski- 
ing, the Big Apple and foreign travel. 
Little by little he drew out the lad’s 
story: He had been vaguely indisposed 
for the past three months but did not 
know exactly what was wrong. At first 
he noticed a dull pain at the base of the 
os coccyx which he attributed to a colli- 
sion with a friend while engaged in a 
game of basketball. To remove this con- 
dition he purchased two bottles of Heis- 
muller’s Painkiller. As he leaned for- 
ward to apply the remedy to the injured 
parts several drops of this powerful 
remedy fell upon his scalp and in less 
than a week violent dandruff had set in. 
He was most unhappy about his condi- 
tion and as his father was a devout Pres- 
byterian he was afraid to write home 
and state the facts. He told Dr. Lumley 
that he had refused to take a beautiful 
girl friend of his to a prom as he did 
not think it right for a man with his 
disease however innocently contracted to 
mix with the opposite sex. 





(Note: This case was healed in three 
days and last week Dr. Lumley had a 
letter announcing the arrival of a 9- 
pound boy with a full head of reddish 
hair.) 

It may interest many non-professional 
readers to study the detailed chemical 
analysis of the sample which enabled 
Dr. Lumley to prescribe for his patient 
with such unerring accuracy. 





ANALYSIS 
PID cecennsenediienicie 7% 
White Corpuscles .................. 6% 
Haemoglobin ........................ 13% 
a a trace 
Caraway Seed ne ccecccemneecceom 1 
Carbon 3p 
UE cinliisiinnasinoticcnichindl a pinch 


Piece of subway ticket (torn) 


Dr. Lumley wishes it to be distinctly 
understood that the above analysis is not 
to be taken as typical. He does say 
however that every prescription for dan- 
druff, no matter of what type, should 
include the ingredient known as engic, 
which by a chain of fortuitous circum- 
stances happens to be a proprietary spe- 
cific owned and registered by Dr. Lum- 
ley himself. 




















“SAY, Pop, CAN’T YOU STOP PLAYING AROUND 
HERE WHILE I’M DOING MY HOMEWORK?” 
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THE THEATRE 


By Carroll Case 


VER since Greek met Greek in the 

cypress groves of Hellas the boys 
have been shouting that the theatre is 
dying. The theatre zs dying; the theatre, 
in fact, is virtually dead. And the 
movies are responsible. Not because 
Hollywood has been reaching out like 
an omnivorous octopus to snatch every 
available bit of talent. Not because 
there are no longer the playwrights of 
old. Not because actors and actresses 
of today are not chipped off the same 
block as were their predecessors. Not 
any of these. No, the theatre is dying 
of suicide. 

Today it is far more fun, more to the 
point, and infinitely more advantageous 
to spend your leisure hours in a revolv- 
ing door than to try to wheedle a mod- 
erately good seat from the man behind 
the grill of a box office. 

If it is a hit show to which you seek 
a seat, then you'll have to work more 
frenziedly than a palsied riveter trying 
for a bonus. And then you'll be grudg- 
ingly rewarded with a dinner-jacketed 
sneer and a choice pew in Row ZZ 


behind a pillar, where you will be in- 
terrupted only intermittently by the 
crosstown cars running across your lap. 

Even if it is not a hit show the dif- 
ficulties and hazards are almost as great. 
Then, it seems, box office inhabitants 
are overcome with a lethargy that knows 
no awakening, meeting life with the de- 
featist attitude that the show will fold 
soon, anyway. 

That, we suppose, is why they put 
grills in box office windows. You may 
prod the ticket sellers now and then 
with your shillalah, but a good ten-count 
poke becomes an impossibility. 

Once having cajoled your way past 
the man with the iron mask, what do 
you find? Ushers who are vastly more 
interested in whatever it is that always 
interests ushers so absorbingly when the 
cash customer wants to find his seat. 
Finally, you manage to break into this 
fascinating chit-chat long enough to 
have one of them grudgingly show 
you to your seat, which, it turns out, has 
been hidden in one of Mr. Rosoff’s 
excavations. Maybe you've been lucky 








enough to get a program. Maybe not. 

Having got comfortably settled in 
your seat, however bad it may be, you 
sit back and breathe deeply of the stale 
air that is the only remembrance of the 
last flop housed by that theatre. The 
plush seat is dirty, hot, and more likely 
than not lists to leeward, but at least 
you've finally got a place you can call 
your own. 

Or have you? . . . In three minutes 
the usher is back, followed by two dis- 
gruntled patrons; they all accuse you of 
having deliberately sat in the wrong seat 
in the wrong aisle of the wrong theatre. 
By this time the curtain is up and some 
sort of action is going on onstage. That, 
of course, is a mere detail that has no 
bearing on the case in hand; the usher 
shifts you, twelve people in your row, 
and half the balcony before it is finally 
discovered that, after all, it was her mis- 
take. You are in the right seat, and 
may, with God’s help, remain there to 
view what is left of the performance. 

Compare all this with almost any 
motion picture theatre. What do you 
get in those palaces that purvey the 
cinema in assorted doses? For twenty- 
five to seventy-five cents, compared to 
the theatre’s $1.10 to $4.40, all you 
get is Carole Lombard and Spencer 
Tracy; a perfect production costing mil- 
lions; news reels; and Mickey Mouse. 
You also get celestial seats from which 
you can see all that is going on, polite 
ushers that somehow go with the seats, 
air-cooled and perfectly ventilated 
theatres, a comfortable lounge where 
you may smoke, and a girl like your 
first love in the box office. 

Yes, indeedy. The theatre is certain- 
ly being killed by the movies. . . . And 
none too soon. 


The Judge 
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COMING DOWN THE HUDSON 


CASHLEY (ON HIS BRIDAL TOUR)—'‘“YOU'VE NO IDEA, DARLING, OF THE QUICK-WITTEDNESS 
OF OUR LOWER CLASSES. I'LL SPEAK TO THAT BARGE-MAN, AND YOU SEE IF HIS REPLY ISN’T PAT. 


WHERE’ RE YOU BOUND?” 








CANAL-BoaT CAPTAIN—‘“TO SHEOL, YOU IDIOTIC, BRAINLESS, CAMEL-BACKED DUDE! GO BACK 
TO YOUR CAGE, YOU LONG-NOSED, LOP-EARED GALOOT! YAH!” 


HERE is a story told of the eco- 

nomical qualities of two well-known 
and wealthy gentlemen living in this 
city. On a certain night, one of these 
gentlemen called on the other to trans- 
act a little business at the latter’s resi- 
dence. The host lighted a 
candle that they might ex- 
amine some papers, but im- 
mediately blew it out again 
when they were through, 
leaving them both sitting in 
the dark. “Why?” asked 
the caller. ““Oh, we can talk 
in the dark as well as in the 
light, and it saves the can- 
dle,” was the reply. They 
continued their conversation 
for a short time, when the 
host heard some mysterious 
sounds coming from the 
direction of the caller's 
chair, and inquired what his 
friend was doing. “Why,” 
was the reply, “it’s dark in 
here and no one can see me, 
so I thought I would take 
off my trousers to save the 
wear on them.” 
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The Nyzam of Hyderabad paid seven 
thousand rupees to a Madrid dentist for 
a set of false teeth, and lost them the 
first time he attempted to swear at the 
cook down the elevator shaft. He has 
now become a Christian. 





WISDOM 


DE YOUNG—"STUPID LOOKING CHAP, ISN’T HE?” 
De SMITH—"HE MARRIED HER MILLIONS.” 
De YOUNG—"BRAINY LOOKING CHAP, ISN’T HE?” 


bh OW do you like your new type- 
writer?” inquired the agent. 

“It’s immense!’ was the enthusiastic 
response. “I wonder how I ever got 
along without it!” 


“Well, would you mind giving mea 


little testimonial to that 
effect?” 

“Certainly not; do it 
gladly.” 


So he rolled up his sleeves 


time pounded out this: 

“after Using thee auto- 
matig Back-action 
writ, er for thre emonth$ 
an d Over. I unhesitatting- 
gly pronounce it prono nce 
it to be al ad even more 
than th e Manufacturs 
claim? for it. During the 
time been in our posessio n 
e. i, th ree monthz! id has 
nore th an than paid paid 
for it$elf in the Saveing oF 
time an d labrr? I artelly 
rec a mend this mash in : 
to * any 1 hoo needs a class 
y typ3 writ(er)$” 

john L. Snith. 
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Animal Whoppers 


a 


BY » 
Vanes Montgomery Flagg 


THE QUAIL 


AM a naturalist—it’s my busi- 
ness, my lifework. I hasten to 
assure you of this. I think it 
reads better here than at the 
closing chapter. I have nothing 
to do with people. I gave up 
people years ago. Animals only 
are interesting. I love them all 
—some, perhaps, more than 
others. The quail, for example, 
will always have a particular 
niche in my esteem. What is so 
attractive as a stout little quail, 
lying flat on his back, with his 





Pe- F legs in the air, on his nest of brown toast? 
=. Last Tuesday afternoon, while I was tramping through 
tic | the woods with my typewriter strapped on my back—(no, 
30 F not that kind!) and my pencil in one hand, my camera in 
the other, I heard the whistle of a quail. Most remarkable 
- 4 | thing—a quail’s whistle. Each separate family of quails have 
hat F their own peculiar whistle. When a new family moves into 
_ § the neighborhood, the oldest birds of every family meet in 
It} some hollow log and invent—actually compose—a whistle 
different from all the rest, and the new family is visited 
VS | before they are through unpacking, and the notes of the 
ort ) whistle are handed over to them to memorize. It is just one 
of their customs. The reason is simply this—but I have 
to. | digressed. As I was saying, I heard one of those whistles, 
yP€ © and dropping to my knees behind a checkerberry tree, I 
th$ peered through the leaves and saw old grandaddy quail 
g- | motioning frantically with his wings to a fat young quail, 
nce | who was pouting and seemed to resent the older bird’s 
ore | authority. I held my breath for ten or fifteen minutes—oh, 
ufs |) my, yes; that’s part of our training; we naturalists have to 
the 9 perfect ourselves in holding our breath—and watched his 
dies interesting pantomine. Meanwhile I had unstrapped my type- 
has | Writer, and was pegging away writing up the incident right 
aid © on the spot. I find it’s the only safe way to do. If you wait 
oF § till you get home to record these things, you're sure to lose 
elly some of the local color, and it generally turns out a wishy- 
2 + |) washy, pulpy article. Even the short time that would elapse 
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tween seeing a scene of this kind and getting back to your 
shack to write it up would be enough to render your account 
a bit flat and unsympathetic. I wondered what all this excite- 
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ment on the old bird’s part indicated, and I, in my profes- 
sional enthusiasm, was almost putting down what I thought 
it meant; but, luckily for the cause of truth, the old bird’s 
argument prevailed, for the young quail gave a sniff of 
resigned disgust and disappeared through the thicket. I 
hastily picked up my traps and followed, and was thankful 
that I had curbed my impatience, for the climax to the scene 
was away beyond my imagination. The young bird shuffled 
along in a despondent manner toward a piece of buttered 
toast, which was lying in some big green violet leaves, and 
stepping gingerly onto this he gave a deep quailsigh, and 
lay right down on his back with his feet in the air. You see, 
he knew what was the proper attitude of a quail, as young 
as he was. 

This particular species I named the Buttered Toastitis. 
Needless to say I found other specimens of this family, with 
but slight physical variations to mark them from the parent. 
With relish, and a little salt and pepper too, I called these 
Stuffed Buttered Toastitis, and Stuffed Buttered Toastitis 
with Tempting Brown Gravyitis. There is another member 
of the same group that comes equipped with potatoes, but 
personally, I’m not overfond of it. Live and let live, I say, 
and don’t make a glutton of yourself. All true nature lovers 
have recognized this for years. 
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THE MOVIES 


By Robert Terrall 


HE Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
: oo seem more solemn than it 
should because it was photographed in 
Technicolor (“Glorious Technicolor,” as 
David O. Selznick says). We believe 
there are mechanical reasons why a 
color camera is more ponderous than a 
black-and- 
white camera. 
There is so much 
machinery involved 
that it has to lum- 
ber heavily from 
one place to an- 
other instead of be- 
ing whisked around 
on a sort of flying 
carpet. Of course 
that is probably not 
the way it works 
We ought to read a book on 
the subject—it’s no use depending on 
Mr. Selznick. He gives off great clouds 
of enthusiasm, but no information. 
About the only person in the movie 
industry who is completely unfeazed by 
Technicolor is Donald Duck. And be- 
sides, Tom Sawyer is a classic, and Mr. 
Selznick is slightly feazed by the classics. 
Of course he likes the classics; he likes 
nothing better than a good classic, even 
if it's only The Prisoner of Zenda. But 
they make him very solemn. With Tom 
Sawyer he took approximately as great 
pains as he is taking right now with 
Gone With the Wind—which, as you 
know if you follow the activities of Mr. 
Selznick, is saying a great deal. Well, 
a producer cannot take pains with a 
classic. If he does, it is likely to turn 
out like a shirt that has been hung out 
to dry on a cold day. 





at all. 


Nothing quite so awful happens to 
Tom Sawyer. After all, it is a vigorous 
specimen that has withstood the on- 
slaughts of more determined men than 
Mr. Selznick. Mark Twain is more 
difficult to subdue than whoever it was 
wrote The Prisoner of Zenda. Tom 
Sawyer is a pretty good movie. It has 
some funny parts and some exceedingly 
terrifying parts—it is almost as much 
of a horror picture as Snow White and’ 
the Seven Dwarfs. Now that it occurs 
to us, it is remarkable how much Snow 
White and Tom Sawyer, the two most 
ambitious movies of the last few months, 
are alike. It might have been that we 
saw Tom Sawyer at Radio City (in New 
York) just after the manager had re- 
luctantly relinquished his death grip on 
Snow White after taking in more than 
half-a-million dollars in five weeks. 

But in Tom Sawyer the 
graveyard at midnight and 
the underground cave and the 
island in the Mississippi are q 
all so picturesque and studied 4\\\ 
that they might just as well AS, 
have been animated by Walt 
Disney. 

And any fool prefers Walt 
Disney to Mr. Selznick: Tom, 
having run away from home, 
is taken with homesickness 
when he is falling asleep after playing 
pirates all day. Suddenly there is a 
shooting star. Tom weeps, and that is 
the end of the scene. Well! Walt 
Disney would have had the shooting 
star go down the neck of Cassiopea. 

We are afraid, too, that Tom Sawyer 
is about as sentimental as Snow White. 
There is one very trying scene between 
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Tom (under the bed) and Aunt Polly 
(praying). There are a lot of tears 
shed before Sid gets a strawberry short- 
cake full in the face, the lights go up, 
and a man in a wrinkled dinner jacket 
starts playing the organ to get people 
out of the theatre. 

And Mark Twain is not a particularly 
sentimental author. Mr. Selznick 
handles the sentiment in Tom Sawyer 
effectively only once. A funeral is a 
sentimental occasion: the flowers, the 
melancholy music, the preacher telling 
sanctimonious lies about the dear de- 
parted, the snivelling parents in the 
front benches—it is a very 
sentimental occasion. 


oa But it 
7 Te was Mark Twain, not Mr. 
“4 > Selznick, who thought of hav- 
i\ ing the dear departed, during 
HI the funeral sermon, alive and 

\; r present in the balcony. 
i | The only thing Mark 
\¢ Twain got really sentimental 
a about was the Mississippi. 

®» 


And you would have ex- 
pected Mr. Selznick to follow 
after and become perfectly maudlin 
about the Mississippi. But with really 
astonishing restraint he does nothing of 
the kind: he ignores the Mississippi. He 
leaves it entirely to Pare Lorentz. So if 
you want to see what the Mississippi 
looks like, go to see The River. 

There was an interesting program 
note at Tom Sawyer describing all the 
trouble Mr. Selznick took in getting ac- 
tors to play Tom and Becky Thatcher. 
Recklessly and with complete disregard 
for the expense he sent a large number 
of Talent Scouts around to interview 
every student in every grammar school 
in the United States. They discovered 
Tom Sawyer attending school in the 
Bronx—nice-looking Tommy Kelly. 

Mr. Selznick should have sent his 
spies around to a few old ladies’ homes. 
May Robson, who plays Aunt Polly, 
turns in a regrettably bad performance. 
We had kinder recollections of her. 
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Reader Proffers a High Hat 
Sirs: 

I can’t resist congratulating you for being a 
thoroughly clean humorous magazine—today 
the only one that I can leave about for my 
family to read. 

If I had my way I would award your High 
Hat to THE JupGcE itself. 

Mrs. A. L. GARDNER 
Seattle, Wash. 


= 


Brickbats 


Sirs: 

Cancel my subscription. I can’t stand see- 
ing a “funny” magazine taking pot shots at 
the New Deal and at President Roosevelt, the 
greatest President since—and _ including— 
Washington. 

MorRTON WALLER 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sirs: 

After trying all the advertised mouth 
washes, I still can’t eradicate the bad taste left 
by your obviously pro-New Deal propaganda. 
A dirty trick to play on an unsuspecting sub- 
scriber, so strike my name from your list. 

AMBROSE KORWAN 
Winchester, Mass. 


We Will Try 


Sirs: 

Do you know of any business that treats 
its patrons like lepers or pariahs, insults 
them when they try to buy, and as often as 
not turns them away angry and disgruntled? 

I do. I went to a theatre box-office yes- 
terday. The show had been widely adver- 
tised and I wanted two $1.65 or $2.20 seats 
—a big enough price to pay for any enter- 
tainment today, I think. 

The man in the box-office sneered at me, 
and all but kicked me in the face before he 
finally offered me two $3.30 tickets. And 
when I dared ask where the seats were lo- 
cated—ye gods!—he almost had a fit. 

So I gave him back his tickets and we 
went to a movie. 

Can't THE JuDGE do something about this 
disgraceful situation? 

Morton ROTH, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

This letter was received two days after 
we sent to press the article by Carroll Case 
on The Theatre on page 30. 


Court Calendar 


Sirs: 

The word of THE JuDGE is sure making 
wise the simple. As a reader who looks for- 
ward each month to his next copy (and wishes 
you were a weekly), I wish you all success 
and prosperity. 

By way of comment, may I say I like many 
of your features, especially your Court Cal- 
endar. No New Yorker, to be sure, I never- 
theless enjoy your pieces about the city that 
certainly is the center of everything American. 

JAMES P. FARWELL 
Boise, Idaho 
Sirs: 

Your magazine is improving and I hope 
that it continues to improve. However, it still 
has its faults, so don’t get too cocky. 

For instance, your Court Calendar is not 
a guide to Movies, Theatre, etc., but a second- 
hand history. 

J. R. CRANE 
Camden, N.J. 
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IN WITNESS 








Cover to Cover 
Sirs: 

Remember when THE JUDGE was about a 
foot square? I do. Along with Puck I sold 
THE JUDGE on the trains when I was a news- 
butcher, and I sold a lot of them. That was 
back in the eighties. 

It's a long time back to then and since that 
time THE JUDGE has weathered storms that 
have wrecked most of the other comics, and 
has developed into a realiy interesting maga- 
zine that one reads from cover to cover, and 
then lays away for future reference. 

The cartoons are the best ever, and here are 


‘my best wishes for a long and prosperous fu- 


ture—with no axe to grind. 
E. A. WAMSLEY 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


The Landon High Hat Award 
Sirs: 

Your award of THE JuDGE’s Top Hat to 
Mr. Landon is something I got into an argu- 
ment about—and came out without having 
my opinions changed in the least: 

THE pe selected a man who stands at 
the head of the country in his reputation for 
quiet, genuine aay humor, and honest gen- 
iality. He's a fine target for THE JUDGE to 
point his humor at. Mackay MILLs, 

Trenton, N. J. 


Multiple Readers 
Sirs: 

You probably wonder sometimes how 
many people read every copy of THE JUDGE. 
I got mine yesterday, took it home and last 
evening five people read it. I suppose my 
copy will be read by three more persons. 

I presume that is typical of the average 
copy. 

E. W. McCreerry, 
Conshohocken, Pa. 





WHEREOF 


Are You Sure? 
a4 Sirs: 
That Tosca is by Verdi 
And Aida by Puccini 
Will surely be surprising 
To Madame Tetrazinni. 
HENRY BRYLAWSKI, 
Washington, D. C. 


We occasionally indulge in just such print. 
er’s errors in “Are You Sure?” to see how 
alert our readers actually are. The results are 
highly gratifying; to date: eighty-four com- 
plaints, only one in verse. 


“a 


That's Why We Gave It 
Sirs: 

We have had a lot of trouble down in Geor- 
gia trying to get everybody to believe that Dr. 
Crawford W. Long, a Georgia doctor, was 
the first to use anesthesia in the history of 
the world, which he did at Jefferson, Geor- 
gia, March 30, 1842. I was delighted last 
night, in looking over THE JUDGE’S calendar 
for March, to find that you were giving this 
date as the date of the discovery of anes- 
thesia, which is absolutely correct. 

F. K. BOLAND, M.D. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Junior's Brain Children 
Sirs: 

I just want to say that as far as I am con- 
cerned, some of Judge, Jr.’s brain children 
are probably old enough now to go to kinder- 


garten. MARVIN BARNUM 
Evanston, III. 


Junior's brain children have been in the 
kindergarten for the past five years. We regret 
to add that Junior's brain children were born 
posthumously. 





“NEVER MIND WITH THAT REASONABLY ACCURATE FACSIMILE, ELMER 
—THE CONTEST IS OVER!” 
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ECAUSE THE JUDGE heartily believes a laugh a day 

keeps unhappiness at bay . . . because now more than 

ever humor is essential as an antidote to such wordly ills as 

depressions, recessions and war-makers . . . those individuals 

who furnish it are among the most valuable people on earth. 
Without them states and nations would collapse into chaos. 


Therefore, THE JUDGE has established its 


AWARDS 


for 


AMERICAN HUMOR 


TO THE AUTHOR of the most humorous book of the 
year; 


TO THE NEWSPAPER COLUMNIST OR EDI- 
TORIAL WRITER creating the best single piece of 
humor; 


TO THE ARTIST who draws the best single newspaper 
cartoon; 


TO THE WRITER of the best piece of humor in an 
American magazine; 


TO THE DIRECTOR of the most humorous motion 
picture; 

TO THE SCREEN ACTOR portraying the most humor- 
ous role; 


TO THE SCREEN ACTRESS giving the best humorous 
performance; 

TO THE DRAMATIST writing the most humorous 
play; 

TO THE LEGITIMATE ACTOR giving the best 
comedy performance; 


TO THE LEGITIMATE ACTRESS portraying the best 
humorous role; 














- TO THE RADIO PERFORMER giving the best 


humorous performance; 


TO THE SPONSOR of the most humorous radio 
program; 


TO THE AGENCY promoting the best humorous 
advertising campaign of the year. 


Presentation of the awards will be made in the 
grand ballroom of the National Press Club in 
Washington, D. C., the night of December 15, 
1938. 


Until November 15, 1938, THE JUDGE invites 
its readers to make nominations for the awards. 


Address 


HUMOR AWARDS 
THE JUDGE 


18 East 48th Street 
New York City 











ARE YOU SURE”? 


Fifty Questions to Make You Think 





r doesn’t matter whether you use oe 
pencil, or lipstick. Just check one of the 
suggested answers for each of the following 
questions. A teacher scored 78 on this one. 


1. You should have no difficulty in picking 
out the true statement here: 
Present-day Germany is culturally supreme. 
Japan has a larger population than China. 
Hitler recently invited all the Jews in Ger- 
many to a big party in Berlin. 
The National Socialist Government was 
formed in Germany in 1933. 


2. Even Southern Californians may not know 
that a snow is a: 

dwarf dope fiend boat 

cold shoulder Norwegian dish blubberhead 


3. When a whistling locomotive approaches 
a listener, the pitch of the note is: 
always the first note of “Casey Jones.” 
higher than when the locomotive is at rest 
or receding. 
lower than when the locomotive is at rest 
or receding. er 
the same as when the locomotive is at rest 
or receding 


4. We count our wealth in dollars, but the 

Mexicans calculate theirs by the: 
peseta pisa 
cucaracha peso 


5. We struggled to learn The Star-Spangled 
Banner in childhood, but it didn’t become the 
official National Anthem by Act of Congress 
until: 
1831 1916 1867 
1906 1931 1918 


6. The punto in aria, or the stitch in the air, 
is a term applied to: 

thy writing lace making “ swing music 
the Big Apple sleep-walking smoking 


7. The new American Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James is a business man: 
Joseph P. Kennedy V. V. MeNitt 
Walt Disney William E. Dodd 
Paul V. McNutt Ambrose J]. Kennedy 


8. If you've ever read “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” “Youth,” or “The Shadow Line,” 
you know that Joseph Conrad wrote great 
stories about: 
puppy-love 


the sea 


lira 
tequila 


care of the teeth 
horses 


New Orleans 
fairies 
9. If kaleidoscopic is too long a word for 
you to use, try one of the following which is 
a synonym for it: 
poignant potvaliant 
silly illuminating 


10. Autobiographies come high this year. 
One of the following men sold his for about 
$125,000.00: 


variegated 
captivating 


Alf — fete 5. font 
im Farle . Johnson 
ee a y 7 
11. This little instrument indicates and 
marks exact time in music. It is called a: 
Metis 
Methyl 
Metronome 
Meter 
Meteor 
Metabolism 
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12. Polo, the fast horse and stick game, 
dates back to: 
Cleopatra 


Genghis Khan 
Marco Polo 


Ponte de Leon 


13. Oscar of the Waldorf insists that a cer- 
tain type of small earthen pot is called a: 
pipette pipit pipkin 
pippin pipy potluck 


14. If you got past his secretaries, you might 
properly address Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
follows: 

How do you do, Mr. Roosevelt? 

How do you do, Mr. President? 

Hello, President Roosevelt. 

You old so-and-so! 


15. And Vice-President Garner: 
How are you, Mr. Garner? 
How are you, Mr. Vice-President? 
How do you do, Honorable Garner? 
Howdy, Jack! 


16. One of these Booths was a parent of 
two other Booths listed here: 


Edwin lohn Wilkes 
Telephone Evangeline 


Paul Revere 
Julius Caesar 


<William 
Junius 


17. When dining at the home of your pros- 
pective mother-in-law it is advisable to: 
wipe your silverware before using it 
ip soup from the side of the spoon 
chew with your mouth open 
offer her a drink from a pocket flask 


18. Ham Fish is the name of a: 


kind of hash 
new dance 
fresh water perch 


radio comic act 
Congressman 
Caribbéan crustacean 


19. A yellow flag flying from a ship’s mast 
is a sign of: 


mutiny infectious diseases 
Chinese piracy 
truce The League of Nations 


20. On holidays most children would like 
to have an appetite as big as that of: 


Chrysippus the wolf 
Mahatma Gandhi Old King Cole 
Diamond Jim Brady Joe Louis 


21. Charlotte Bronte, author of the famous 
“Jane Eyre,’ pronounced her last name: 
Bronx -Brontee Bront 
Bronteh Bronta Cohen 


22. Cognac brandy derives its name from a: 
city in France French merchant 
fruit monk 
monastery French mule 


23. One of these men is famous for sup- 
posedly having shot an apple off his son’s 
head: 


Telegonus Tannhauser 
William Tell William Teller 
Gabriel Telez Texas Pete 


24. If the 13th day of the month falls on 
Thursday, what day of the week will the 


25th be: 
Monday Tuesday! Saturday 
Thursday Sunday Ash Wednesday 


25. Weigh a gallon of milk and a gallon 
of cream. Which is heavier: 


milk cream a pound of feathers 
26. Lisbon is the capital of: 

Portugal? Spain Ireland 

Peru Latvia Argentina 


27. Mickey Finn is the name of: 
a policeman cat an Irish game 


a Spiked drink a judge an animated cartoon 


28. One of the following is a definition of 
the word painter: 


a couple 
a rope for fastening a boat 
a patniess dentist 


a brightly colored bird 
a mattress of straw 


a heathen 

29. Celluloid was invented by: 
Celestine the Ritz Brothers 
Laurel and Hardy the Hyatt Brothers 
Cellini Celsia¥ ee 


30. The plural of glassful is: 


glassfuls glassesfull glassfules 
glassesful Slassfulls hangovers 


31. There are how many players on a 
basketball team: 
five 
our 


Six 
seven 


eight 
eleven 
32. It is common knowledge that in Man- 
chukuo: 

the natives just love and revere Hirohito 

Japan_keeps a very large garrison 

all Buddhist temples have been destroyed 

all Manchukuoans bear arms 
33. The Lyrebird is: 

Lily Pons 

a Greek musical instrument 

an Italian peacock 

a French opera 

a race horse 

an Australian singing bird 

ust ala 

34. The largest building project ever under- 
taken by private capital in the United States 
is: 

the White House 

Post Office in Indianapolis 

Rockefeller Center 

Warner Brothers Studios 

Empire State Building 

the Republican Party 


35. The world-renowned Kremlin in Mos- 

cow is a: 

guillotine movie house fortress 
kiosk smoked herring Synagogue 


36. In case you've never noticed, the proper 
color of Champagne is: 
pink 
lavender 
smoky to grey 


red to infra-red 
light amber to clear 
yellow to purple 
37. Muscle Shoals is the name given: 

Miami Beach 

a troupe of acrobats 

part of the Colorado River 

Nevada Mines 

lobsters . 

part of the Tennessee River 


38. Every numismatist knows that a coin 

commemorative of a clear conscience is called 

the: 
Inno-Cent 


bad penny 


39. Dust off the inner recesses of your brain 
and try to remember that a mancheron is a: 
postage stamp pair of tight trousers 
stallion false sleeve 

Chinese noble bustle 


big nickel Almighty Dollar 
put’n’ take penny ante 


40. If you wanted to find out just how much 
noise your neighbors make, you would have 


to mea 


called 


decibel 


onomal 


41. TI 
termine 


42. Y 
doubte 
defined 
pints: 
bottl 
pice 
43, “7 
is a mi 
Jaco 
Albe 
Ome 
44. T 
asm 
a gt 
an E 


45. P: 
author 
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46. If 


cloisor 
right ; 


inla 
cloc 
clot 
hav. 
hav 
set 

47. N 
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ele; 
Iris 
don 
dis. 


ig. I 
know 


a Me: 
a city 
4 tree 
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to measure the amount of sound by the unit 
called the: 


decibel decimal paronomasia 
onomatopoeia vacuum destitute 


41. This little instrument is used to de- 
termine verticality. It is called a: 


plump line 
plumcot 
plumber 
plumb line 
plum bob 
plum pudding 


42. You who are inclined to be bibulous un- 
doubtedly know which of the following is 
defined as a liquid measure equal to four 
pints: 
bottle pottle dotterel 
piccolo demijohn molly coddle 


43.. "Take the cash and let the credit go” 
js a most astute saying by: 


Jacob Rothschild Donald Duck 

Albert Einstein Ponzi 

Omar Khayyam Henry Ford 
44. The encyclopedia says that a mut is: 

asmall sheep a gun 

a gum resin an ugly dog) 


an Egyptian goddess an aquatic rodent 


45. Pair the following books with the proper 
authors: 


1, Robinson Crusoe 

2. Gulliver's Travels 

3. Treasure Island 

a. Jonathan Swift 

b. Robert Louis Stevenson 
c, Daniel Defoe 


46. If someone suddenly asked you what 
cloisonne means, would you know that the 
right answer is: 


inlaid between partitions 
clockwise 

cloistered 

having an irregular motion 
having a ringing sound 

set with diamonds 


47, Magyars are: 


lamous magicians of ancient times 
elephant drivers 

Irish biddies 

dominant people of Hungary 
disagreeable chattering birds 


ig. If you've studied geography, you should 
know that Popocatepetl is: 


a Mexican volcano a Spanish drink 

acity in Guatemala a short jacket 

4 tree in Mexico the capital of Colombia 
49. The swastika is now known from one 
end of the world to the other. Pick out the 
correct statement concerning it: 


The swastika was de- 
signed by Hitler. 

This emblem has been 
found in remains of the 
Bronze Age. 

The swastika is formed 
alter the Egyptian cross. 


50. At a race course, the horses are usually 
exercised in the: 


packet paddock paddy 
paddle box paeon puddle 


Answers on Page 46 
Number of correct answefs...................- 


Multiply by two for score.................... 








FOLLOW THE 


SEABOARD 


RAIL-TRAIL TO 


FLORIDA 


SUNSHINE 


Four Completely Air-Conditioned 
trains daily...led by the two famous 
ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIALS 
THE BLUE-RIBBON TRAINS TO FLORIDA 
Low rail fares, safe, comfortable travel. 
Latest type of Pullman cars. De luxe, 
reclining-seat coaches (only Seaboard 
has them to Florida). Take your auto 

by rail at low cost. 


Ask any Ticket Agent or consult any of the following Seaboard offices: 


New York, 8 West 40th Street Boston, 310-313 Old South Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1428 So. Penn Square Baltimore, 5 and 7 So, Calvert Street 
Washington, 714 14th Street, N.W. Pittsburgh, 331 Union Trust Bldg. 
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PROGRESS 


When a man possesses an extraordinary ability to detect incon- 
sistencies and to recognize bad logic—that man is exceptionally clever 
and astute. 


When that same man uses his abilities for the exposing of life’s 
incongruities—he is said to have a SENSE OF HUMOR. 


Because the possession of a SENSE OF HUMOR is thus so closely 
tied up with “good sense,” it becomes glaringly apparent how vital 
this quality is to man’s development—and to PROGRESS. 


The need for a SENSE OF HUMOR was never greater than to- 
day, and to meet that need, THE JUDGE rings the tocsin for all those 
who would serve PROGRESS—through humor—good humor. 
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“NO, NOT SALESMEN! CREDITORS, SO OUR SALESMEN CAN DUCK ’EM!” 





Ambition 


(Continued from page 10) 


idea what a ship chandler was, and he 
could not even then, though his life 
were at stake, tell where he had first 
heard the phrase nor why it had fastened 
itself to his mind. 

We agreed that there was no account- 
ing for the quirks of juvenile thought 
and I introduced him around the office 
and pointed out his desk. “Get in before 
ten,” I said, “for the sake of appear- 
ances, and—as secretaries go—will you 
prefer blonde or brunette?” ; 

Tom blushed—as he had that day at 
the table—clear to his ear lobes— 
“Well, Uncle,” said he, “I—I don't 
want to work here. I want to be a ship 
chandler.” 

Well—I could see he meant it, but 
in the light of our conversation only 
just then finished, it did not make sense. 
“In the name of reason, why?” I de- 
manded. 

“I don’t know why,” said Tom miser- 
ably. “I only know that’s what I want 
to be!” 

“Have you learned in the interim 
what it is? You know now that it’s sell- 
ing Cordage and tar and flukes and such 
stuff—in—in an evil smelling junk yard 
—near the docks—where orange rinds 
bobble around in oily scum—” 

He knew. And that was what he 
wanted. 

So I got him a job, as a clerk in the 
stockroom. 

This morning I received a note from 
him. He's going to marry his boss's 
daughter. It’s all set and it doesn’t look 
as if anything could stop him. He is, by 
God, a ship chandler. 

I've puzzled about it all day—ever 
since I read his note. Probably if we 
hadn’t laughed at him at the table he 
would have forgotten it. I don’t know. 
I suppose it isn’t any funnier than his 
father wanting to be a farmer. We are 
a determined lot, the whole family. 


To A 
Park Avenue Doctor 


You've Hassam etchings on the wall 
A floor that masquerades in plush, 
And lights that whisper. Over all, 
An elegance lies like a hush. 


No doubt you’ve stage-set all of these, 
As objects that will reassure. 
Yet one still wonders, in this ease, 
If you remember how to cure. 
—ELLA Bropy. 
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Court Calendar 
(Continued from page 4) 


Father's Doing Nicely, 4) David Victor. 
How to treat the husband who’s expecting a 
child. 


Hope of Heaven, by John O'Hara. The 
torpedo of the anti-intellectuals explodes one 
about a Hollywood writer and a bookstore 
salesgirl. Johnny writes hard. 


| Know These Dictators, 4) G. Ward 
Price. G. Ward sticks out his tongue at 
the Democracies. This might be effective if 
the tongue weren’t black with polish off the 
boots of Der Fuhrer and Il Duce. 


Love, Here Is My Hat, 4y William Sar- 
oyan. Saroyan, here is mine. Anyone who 
can be so entertaining shouldn't go bare- 
headed. Might get sunstroke. 


Sixteen Hands, by Homer Croy. Men have 
been heroes, dogs have been heroes, horses 
have been heroes, but this is the first time 
that an ass has been a hero. Hollywood 
should bid for this. The place is full of 
actors who could play the leading role. 


The Unvanquished, by William Faulkner. 
The snake charmer of the English language 
pipes one about the Civil War without try- 
ing to hang himself by the feet from a dic- 
tionary. 


Assigned to Adventure, by Irene Kuhn. 
In this story of her newspapering around the 
world, Mrs. Kuhn betrays the weakness of 
many reporters and rewrite men—overwrit- 
ing, confident that the copy desk will boil it 
down. The copy desk was out for a drink 
when this came through. 


MYSTERIES 


Dance of Death, 4y Helen McCloy. Sur- 
prise! A new kid takes a shot at mystery and 
hits the spot. 


Finger, Finger! by Henry Stephen Keeler. 
Any scribbler who can’t solve his own plot 
in less than 300 pages ought to give a refund. 
Henry must have sprained his finger writing 
536. 


The Dead Don't Care, 4y Jonathan Lati 
mer. A mystery as dead as its corpses, 
and even Miami murder, statutory offenses, 
and putrid puns can’t bring it back to life. 


The Man Who Murdered Goliath, 
by Geoffrey Homes. The best thing about 
the book is its name and even that’s a ringer. 
The whodunit gang is out to exterminate the 
family. 


Question & Answer 
Department 


Who will take up where Odd left off? 
Who'll do the day-by-daying? .. . 
Who will observe what Odd observed? 

Who'll do the nation’s slumming? . . . 
—The New Yorker. 
(After the death of O. O. McIntyre.) 


Since Odd has gone, who'll carry on? 
Who'll sing the isle of stone? 
Who'll form a dream with smoke and 
steam? 
Charles Driscoll, THE JUDGE'S own.* 





*See page 14. 


High Hat 
(Continued from page 27) 
Repealer 


Bruce Barton, who became a man 
many people know by writing ‘The 
Man Nobody Knows,” is Congressman 
from Junior's district. Junior arrived to 
hear the statesman addressing a small 
group of loyal Republican constituents 
the other night—just as Mr. Barton was 
remarking, ““Now don’t forget, I’m your 
Congressman. I'll do anything for you 
that I can. If you want to get your boy 
in the Navy—if you want to get your 
boy out of the Navy—just let me know.” 

Junior retired to the bar. When he 
returned, Mr. Barton was reiterating his 
program of repealing a law a week. 

“T’ve been asked to repeal about every 
law down to the Ten Commandments,” 
he said, “and some people have even 
written me suggesting that I make a few 
changes in them.” 


Return of the Native 


What with the tentative approach of 
warm weather, Cafe Society is coming 
back from the tropics by airplane, yacht, 
private car, thumb, and brake-rod, and 
foregathering once more in the Bistro 
Belt, in the East Fifties. More carloads 
of newsprint than Junior cares to count 
have been inked about these tinselly cit- 
izens recently, but if you still want to 
see them in their natural habitat you 
may comb the area bounded by 48th 
Street and 60th Street between the Sixth 
and Lexington Avenues. .Junior will 
brook no argument on these boundaries, 
America’s bleeding frontiers. 


National Gamin Week 


Youth, with all its flamboyant fancies, 
is surging hereabouts. An elderly friend, 
returning to his car, which was parked 
on a West Side street, found a con- 
siderable body of urchins jumping up 
and down on his front bumper. He 
remonstrated with the offending horde, 


and received this reassuring reply: 
“That's all right, Mister, we won’t hurt 
ourselves.” ... A banker's son, a 


scholar of some dimensions, was asked 
by his teacher the other day, ‘““Who is 
the greatest living conductor?” 
“Toscanini,” replied our subject. 
“Correct,” said the teacher. ““Where is 
he now?” 
“In Italy, with Greta Garbo.” 
JUDGE, Jr. 


Lives of great men now remind us 
We should promptly go to town, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Nothing that is not nailed down. 
—R.C.W. 
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Here is an Antidote for 
Boredom—for use between 
issues of 


THE JUDGE! 


150 amusingly humorous 
X-word puzzles in book- 
form 


When placing your sub- 
scription to THE JUDGE, 
take advantage of this 
offer. 
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With one-year subscriptions ($1.50) you'll re- 
ceive the OMNIBUS for a total cost of 
only 





With two-year subscriptions ($2.75) you'll re- 
ceive the OMNIBUS for a total cost of 
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ENTUCKY 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


Late Spring and Fall sessions near 
Louisville. Thorough college prepara- 
tion. Outdoor sports all year. Special 
arrangements being made for boys now 
enrolling for the Florida session. For 
catalogues address Colonel Chas. B. 


Richmond, Pres. 








Lyndon, Kentucky 
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THE JUDGE 


The Washington Parade 


A COMPLETELY DIFFERENT NEWSREEL 


THE WASHINGTON PARADE 
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Presents: 


Baca month The Judge’s camera and microphone will 
take you to Washington—into the cloakrooms, the lobbies, 
the barber shops, the offices and anterooms, for the inside 
news, the behind-the-scenes news, the real news of the Na- 


tion’s hub. 


You won't see a single baby parade or racetrack sequence, 
a bathing beauty or a battleship launching. What you will 
see is a moving candid camera of the human side of Wash- 
ington. A gay, sprightly study of the machines behind the 
men and the men behind the starch, presented with the sym- 
pathetic good humor that has made The Judge for fifty-seven 
years America’s leading humor magazine. Ask at your local 


theatre for the first release of 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
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LET’S PLAY 


By Dorothy Hoffman 


O LANG is a genial host and 

is glad to explain how many 
Chinese games are played, but most 
of them are so complicated that I 
think we'd need private instructors and 
a big mathematical guide before we 
could ever attempt to play them. The 
wicked old game of Fan Tan may be 
varied enough to provide a lot of amuse- 
ment for some of our gala affairs, how- 
ever, so here’s something for your next 
party. 

Take a big pile of chips, beans, coins, 
matches or anything of the sort that you 
may have in the house. Place them on 
a catd table and choose one person to 
act as croupier. He announces that the 
chips will be divided into equal groups 
of either two, three, four or five. The 
rest of you must then bet on the number 
of piles which you think can be made 
out of the entire pile when divided into 
one of the small group classifications. 
The bets are placed in the pot. The 
person with the winning number takes 
the pot, or if several people have chosen 
the winning number the pot is divided 
among them. If no one chooses the 
winning number the pot remains and is 
augmented by the next set of bets. 

At each successive round the Croupier 
decreases or increases the number of 
chips in the pile so that the divisions in 
every round will be different. The suc- 
cess of the game depends on the speed 
with which it is played. Numbers must 
be chosen quickly and there must be no 
time allowed for indecision or lengthy 
speculation. Any number may play. 

You can start guessing now what the 
next stop on our world hop will be. 


Cahoots 

This is one of our favorite stooge 
games. It’s a favorite because it takes 
a maximum of concentration, and it’s as 
much fun for the stooge as for the 
blighter who is supposedly putting it 
over on the public. 

You are to be blindfolded and then 
be able to pick out the person to whom 
your stooge points. This means that 
you must listen carefully to the conver- 
sation going on about you, and as it 
dies down remember the person who 
has spoken last. Your stooge then says, 
“Are you in cahoots?” 

The first time he asks this he points 
at the wrong person and you answer, 
“No.” He does this a second time and 


again you answer, “No.” The third 
time he repeats the question, he points 
to the person whom you fixed in your 
mind as the last speaker before he asked 
the first question. This time you answer, 
“Yes,” and name the person. Conver- 
sation will surely start up again and as 
it dies down, fix another person in mind 
and repeat the process. Of course it is 
essential that you be able to recognize 
the voices in the room, so it is better to 
experiment with a group of good 
friends, at first, until you become “voice 
conscious.” 


A Corking Good Trick 

This one is from George Borjos, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Take two corks about 
an inch and a quarter in length, placing 
one in each hand in the curve between 
The object 


thumb and first finger. 
of the trick is to 
remove the corks 
from this position 
to a position be- 
tween the tip of 
the thumb and 
third finger  si- 
multaneously and 
in one movement. 

Here’s how it’s 
done: 

Hold the corks 
—short pieces of 
chalk, even match 
sticks will do—as 
shown in A and 
B. Turn the right 
hand over so the palm faces out. Now 


‘bring the hands together so that the 


right thumb touches the bottom of the 
left cork, and the left thumb the top of 
the right cork. Now bring the left fore- 
finger up under the right thumb until 
it touches the bottom of the right cork. 
You are now grasping the right cork 
between the left thumb and forefinger. 
Now bring the right forefinger over the 
left thumb and close it down on the 
cork. You have both corks grasped. 
Pull the hands apart and there you have 
it. It will take practice. 


Daring Drawing 

This one comes from Helen Reeder, 
of Syracuse, N. Y.: 

You'll need some long sheets of paper 
and there will be a laugh in every inch. 
It isn’t necessary to be a good artist. 
The worse you are, as a matter of fact, 








the more hilarious the game will be. 

Give everyone pencil and paper and 
let each person write out a quotation at 
the top of his sheet. Everyone then 
passes his sheet to the person on his left 
who must try to illustrate the meaning 
of the quotation directly underneath it. 
Before again passing the paper to the 
left, he folds over the top of the paper 
so that the next person will not be able 
to see what the original quotation was, 
for from the illustration given, this next 
person must try to figure out the quota- 
tion that fits it. 

At a recent party, someone started out 
with the quotation, “Money makes the 
mare go,” and finally got his paper back 
with the last quotation reading ‘The old 
grey mare ain’t what she used to be.” 
She wasn’t either! 

If you wish to share your favorite 
games with other 
LET'S PLAY 
readers, send 
them along. We 
will also be glad 
to help you with 
your party prob- 


lems. 


Scrambles, a game 
described here re- 
cently, was origi- 
hated by Mr. Cur- 
tis Franklir. 
There are twelve 
series of Scram- 
bles, each contain- 
ing six pads, one pad for each subject, 
ten sheets to a pad; the publisher is 
Frederick H. Beach, 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


HINTs TO Hosts AND HOsTESSsES 

Our Society for the Prevention of 
Food Crimes has taken the gourmet 
cult by storm. 

Mrs. F. J. Kingley of Peoria, Illinois, 
says she knows how to cook, but she 
doesn’t dare to tell a fellow club mem- 
ber how she lost two of her teeth at a 
bridge party several weeks ago. “How 
was I to know she used grated shoe 
leather in her apple pie instead of 
flour?” 

Mr. P. T. Lindon of New York City, 
is vehement over the steaks he got in 
Dallas, Texas. “My guests and I threw 
them out the window and ate the plank 
they were served on.” 
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““HEAVEN HELP YOU IF THAT’S A DISGUISE.” 


ARE WE PREPARED FOR ANYTHING? 
By Scott Corbett 


T’S getting so it is a red-letter day 

for us pacifists when we can turn 
papers and magazines all the day through 
without once seeing a column of pen- 
and-ink silhouettes of soldiers, one 
above the other (with the littlest one 
at the bottom of the heap, as usual) 
representing the comparative Land- 
Force Manpower of tie great nations. 

After we have given this chart the 
once-over, we usually come next to one 
captioned Naval Tonnage, featuring a 
column of battleships representing tons 
of navy for each country. 

Following this, we generally find a 
column showing Comparative Self-Suf- 
ficiency in such necessities as iron, oil, 
cotton, and machinery—big buckets of 
iron for Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, and ourselves—little buckets for 
Italy and Japan; big cans of oil for Rus- 
sia and ourselves, and no can at all for 
Italy. 

These charts, to say nothing of their 
accompanying text, are disturbing, and 
often depressing. Many of us get more 
than our fill of them nowadays. As a 
change, then, I propose to let you rest 
your eyes on some statistics which, 
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though well worth your serious consid- 
eration, do not immediately fill your 
mind with gloomy thoughts concerning 
The Next World War. 

First of all, let us take up the apple- 
coring situation. For the benefit of those 
who reside in the nation’s less enlight- 
ened outposts, such as New York, let 
me explain that an apple-corer is a 
kitchen-utensil with which one removes 
the cores from apples. Why? Well, why 
not? All straight now? Good. 

A survey of the five great apple-cor- 
ing nations yielded these figures: 





clever bit of deduction. Taking ours as 
an average American household, I found 
that whenever I got a hankering to core 
an apple (Why? See above!) half the 
time I couldn’t find our apple-corer,, 
However, it follows that half the time 
I could. If we had two apple-corets, 
then, I could find each half the time, 
and would thus be self-sufficient in ap. 
ple-corers. Since we have only one, how. 
ever, we are only 50% self-sufficient, 
See? 

If you don’t see, it’s just too bad, 
because I haven't time to stop and ex. 
plain any further. There’s too much to 
be done, and I don’t want anybody up. 
setting my apple-chart. . . . 

Next, I shall present some alarming 
statistics concerning Manpower 
Equipped With First-Class Mustaches: 




















Great Britain ~~ 917 
France ee 18% 
Germany =, 63% 
United States >» 50% 
Russia Ry 32% % 

















*It is rumored that Russia has more apple- 
corers than she is telling anybody about. 


I computed our own figure of 50% 
by an_ if-I-do-say-so-myself-as-shouldn’t 




















Sochocen Sonead 

France <a 16573.431 | 4,692,153 
Italy wi | 4.621.001 | 2,546,983 
Germany | wee = [13:121,763%*| 3,540,992 
Russia wee =—([12.964.852 | None. ++ 
Great Britain | wai =| 8.803421 | 6,642,114 
Japan em =| 5,226,431 | 2,304,729 
United States ma =| 4.642.147 | 11,662,431" 




















*Including Hitler’s. 

**When they have them at all they are 
dandies. 

tIncluding the guy who forgot to shave 
this morning. 


Here is something which should make 
any real American pause to think. See 
where we stand! What if they should 
suddenly start manufacturing mustache 
cups! There are no two ways about it— 
the United States would be caught to. 
tally unprepared. 

You may feel inclined to ask, what 
about our eleven-million-odd scrubs? 
Well, you’ve seen them, haven’t you? 
“Odd” is the word for them. They're 
not only oddities—most of them are 
downright puny. The great majority will 
never amount to anything. An average 
peach could put nine-tenths of them to 
shame. It is highly unlikely that more 
than 2% will ever become first-class 
mustaches. 

This is partly due to lack of compul- 
sory mustache training in our colleges, 
where many of the punier examples may 
be found. ... 

In our final chart we take up the 
equally vital matter of Paper Clip Ton- 
nages (see Chart III). 

Here, at least, we find a partially 
comforting note. In paper clip tonnage, 
we have a nice margin. However, we 
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cannot afford to sit back and rest. 

Why not? Because these figures on 
paper clip tonnage are changing, and 
changing rapidly. Even as I write, they 
are changing (which is a darn nuisance, 
as 1 have to keep stopping to change 
the figures on my chart). Every country 
js building, building, building paper 
clip factories in a mad race for suprem- 
acy. Germany, according to an unofficial 
but highly reliable source, has three 
huge new factories situated near Dus- 
selnipzenschleigen which are supposed 
to be machine-gun factories. That’s what 
they tell the world. But the “machine- 
guns” they are turning out, our unofhi- 
dal but highly reliable source informs 
us, bear a startling resemblance to pa- 
pet-clips, and each factory is producing 
over 100 tons of them a day! Consider- 
ing the fact that there are about 11,500,- 
000,000 paper clips (well, you count 
them!) to a ton, think of what that 
amounts to in a year! 























United States |C==S5)| 750,000 
en CSS | 423,000 
Russia SD 317,000 
France SS) 230,000 
Great Britain | CSS) 193,000 
Japan Ss 123,000 
Italy S= 79,000 * 

















*Despite Il Duce’s efforts the Italian at- 
titude toward clipping papers together still 
remains ‘““Ah, whatta da hell.” 


CHART III 


If these cold-blooded facts have 
helped in the least bit to awaken the 
reader to the cold-blooded truth about 
what is going on in this cold-blooded 
world of ours, your cold-blooded corre- 
spondent is more than repaid. (Say, 
does it seem cold in here to you?) 


Spring! 
Spring is the season when anything 
goes: 
Heat-waves or hurricanes, sunshine or 
snows. 


None can predict so erratic a thing; 
Nobody knows what the season will 
Spring! 


Never put off till tomorrow, they say, 





Things—like your woolies—that go 
with today. 
Never you mind what the morrow may 
bring: 
Into your heaviest underwear 
Spring! 


—NOorMAN R. JAFFRAY. 


DITHER 


WAS taking a night-cap with a 

friend, when his sixteen-year-old son 
came in from a dance, said “Hello” and 
sat down. 

“Have fun?” asked his father. 

“Sort of. Kind of clammy.” 

“What seemed to be the matter?” 

“Music. Awful. Why, there were 
three rhythm-cats on the street car com- 
ing home that had that crowd of jam- 
cats klinkered on a down beat like a 
jittersauce cannery.” 

“I see,” said my host. “You see, too, 
don’t you?”—to me. 

“Sort of,”’ I admitted. 

“First off,” said my host, ‘‘what is a 
jam-cat?” 

“A jam-cat,” said our informer, with 
a demeaning gesture, “is anyone who 
plays in a hot orchestra.” 

“What is a hot orchestra?” 

“Gosh, haven’t you ever been to a 
dance, Pop?” 





“Well, not since they started heating 
the music.” 

“They don’t heat it. They just swing 
it and let ’er rip.” 

“What's a rhythm-cat?” 

“A rhythm-cat,” said this compen- 
dium of musical information, “is any- 
body who hasn’t the price of a beer and 
has to stand outside and listen.” 

“How do you klinker a jam-cat?” 

The lad’s expression showed clearly 
how he regretted our ignorance. ‘‘Klink- 
ers are bindles in a jam-session,” he 
said. 

“All right, then, what’s a jittersauce 
cannery?” 

“Any swing crew jamming. Gee, Pop, 
I gotta go to bed. I promised Charley 
I'd rebush his gob-stick in the morn- 
ing. 

We let him go. I think I’ve quoted 
him correctly. 


—E.P.B. 


“THESE LINES INDICATE TWO CHILDREN, AND THIS CALLOUS HERE SHOWS THAT 
YOUR GOLF GRIP IS WRONG.” 
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Submitted by Irving Nemecek, Cleveland, Ohio 


Horizontal 
ou_ overbid. 


Light Brigade. 
sses, 


The low down on Old Man River. 


. Where a radio comedian should g 
. This followed Admiral Beatty but ant Admiral 


Sims. 


. This makes history. 
. Dirty work on the crossroads. 
; ter ol s burden. 


Good looking. 
Lassies go after these. 


. This ungulates along at night. 

. Black’s used to be white. 

. Love flies out the window. 

. This isn’t quite done. 

2. Codicil to many a will. 

. Lesser lights in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
. This makes it easy. 

. Happier without you. 

. A wealthy widow doesn’t need this. 

. Too much inside 
. A girl with pull can do this. 

. Result of a fe 

’ ae but can be quite a sum. 
. Mr 
. This’ll hold water. 


dope. 
oose nail or an onion. 


Dooley in Spain. 
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. Men who can say °”’ 
. Lose this in court and you may lose your shirt. 


. Not 
. Some people pronounce it like a defeat. 
. When the driven snow isn’t so pure. 

. Will says this has a gem for a brain. 

. Night-rider. 

. Law comes to Four Corners. 

. Some blessings flow from this. 

. Getting around town in high. 

. This without this is a lisp. 


. These support a skyscraper. 
. Must be sharp or 
. Knock the 
. The old whirl. 
. How Elmira got its start. 
. Blue bird with clipped wings. 
. About one thing or another. 
. The Campbells are coming. 
. That trimmed feeling. 

. On the spot. 
67. Daisies won’t do this. 
. You’re off the track. 
. If this had tone it would be attractive. 
. Stared down. 


ull to do this. 
H—1 out of Hark, Hark, the Lark. 


Vertical 


. Essential for anything. 


1 in short. 


What the comte offered the girls. 

These come in fours. 

ane for a headache, whether imbibed or ut- 
tered. 


. Get a lift with this. 

. How Girdler kept shop. 
- You won’t 
. A patient observer. 

. This blows hard and funny. 

. Three but highest of four parts. 

. Where Taffy came from. 

. What time makes of luxuries. 

. Your nose knows. 

. Immortal but easily lost. 

. This Spring is Bad for Germans. 

. This helps you get around a radius. 

. This is a steal. 

. The Greeks had a word for these and Holly- 


et this either, 


wood took it. 


. What makes your light shine before men. 
. Why Hell doesn’t freeze over, 

. This egg is a lousy product. 

. Personality of a rose. 

. More and higher. 

. Damp, dark, and dismal. 

. This is very annoying. 

. On the level these go up. 

. Comes and heeds. 

. Johnnie’s hair is grey now too. 

. When we're always going to do it. 

. There’s a lot of e. 
. What the Bruce wouldn’t do with friend or 


horsing around here 


enemy. 


fer off. 


“10. 
11. 

12. 
- 13. 
14, 
15. 

16. 


-17. 
18. 
19. 
¢ 20. 
21. 

22. 


C24. 
C 23. 
<26. 
«27. 

28. 

<. 29. 

30. 

G 3. 
© 32. 
© 33, 
34, 


CAS. 


c47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


ANSWERS TO 
ARE YOU SURE? 


The National Socialist Government was 
formed in Germany in 1933. 
boat 

higher than when the locomotive is at 
rest or receding 

peso 

1931 

lace making 

Joseph P. Kennedy 

the sea 

variegated 

Jim Farley 

Metronome 

Genghis Khan 

pipkin 

How do you do, Mr. President? 
How are you, Mr. Vice-President? 


Junius, father of Edwin and John 
Wilkes 


sip soup from the side of the spoon 
Congressman 

infectious diseases 
Diamond Jim Brady 
Brontee 

city in France 

William Tell 

Tuesday 

milk 

Portugal 

a spiked drink 

a rope for fastening a boat 
the Hyatt Brothers 
glassfuls 

five 

Japan keeps a very large garrison 
an Australian singing bird 
Rockefeller Center 

fortress 

light amber to clear 

part of the Tennessee River 
Inno-Cent 

false sleeve 

decibel 

plumb line 

pottle 

Omar Khayyam 

an Egyptian goddess 

1c. 28. 32 

Inlaid between partitions 
dominant people of Hungary 
a Mexican volcano 


This emblem has been found in remains 
of the Bronze Age. 


paddock. 


Cartoomystery Solution 


the Whodunit on page 21. 


The Murderer: 


The 


The Means: Mr. X stuffed 


Here’s the answer to 


BCS 


Mister X. 


Motive: Robin 
planned to start another 
picture magazine. 





his mouth with photos. 
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if | Dare Say So 
(Continued from page 14) 


swell collection in his album to pore 
over when he begins to settle down and 
tell the grandchildren about the good 
old days. He’s hipped on Ft. Worth, 
but is liable to picketing for being un- 
fair to Dallas. . 
Pictures of the five DIONNEs are less 
plentiful as the kids grow older and less 
cute in appearance. If they turn out 
to be really homely they may be able 
to have normal lives. . Doctor 
HUTCHINS stated it strongly for press 
purposes, but it’s true that most journal. 
ism schools are all but worthless. 
_. + My hat is off to Davin HARTLEY, 
bass singer, who, at 22, is going blind 
but is giving his time wholly to his 
career, instead of whining. Go to it! 


Horses Must Eat 
(Continued from page 13) 


in going over the application, and the 
accompanying Social Service Exchange 
form, I noticed that the SPCA reports 
having had a contact with Brady's Horse 
on 5-7-37. If this is true, the horse does 
not have settlement, and hence his ap- 
plication should be rejected. I further 
observed that the horse originally came 
from Maryland. Will you therefore in- 
form Mr. Brady, that while his applica- 
tion is acceptable, it will be necessary to 
return his horse to Maryland. 


Emergency Relief Bureau 

Inter-O fice Memorandum 
To: Arthur Becker 
From: Ann Murphy, Case Worker 

I visited Mr. Brady’s home, and was 

advised by him that certain difficulties 
have come up. The horse in question 
has turned out to be a mare, and has 
given birth to an infant horse. Inas- 
much as no means of support has been 
provided for the infant, I feel that the 
case now comes under the Dependent 
Widows and Child Welfare Act. I have 
therefore referred Mr. Brady and his 
horse to the Board of Child Welfare. 


—TED KRUGLAK. 


Rotters Abroad 


That’s the way some countries are, 
They prattle peace and prepare for war. 
And some of them are worse by far, 
They prattle peace and start a war. 


How can we trust those scallawags 
Whose policies are zigs and zags? 


—W. E. FARBSTEIN 


The Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 403 





















































1. He is third, you second. 10. 
6. Musician in a swing band. 
1. Shopper bait. 1 
2. Tibetan goat’s coat (Also—Shove with an M). o . 
4 

1 







































































































































































. Rhymes with reason. 
6. The fallen eagle. 
. What she meant when she said “No.” 


but a ham. 


. Little cut-ups. 


1 
3 
5 
7. Fading pickets. 
8 
8 


Rider Haggard’s girl friend. 
. This pushes up the daisy. 
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Submitted by Bob Rose, Kew Gardens, N.Y. 
Horizontal . If this had been, it would be done. 


8 
9. Adam and Il Duce got a kick out of this. 
0. These are worth a second look from anybody 


. What happens when a sailor gets the air. 











































































































19. The beginning of a perfect evening. 28. A weird feeling near a great lake. 
20. A Scotch Johnny. 30. Quivering lavendar. ; 
21. A simply poisonous word. 31. Where the smith goes on strike. 
22. Tuck’s sidekick. 33. Skin and bones around a girl’s waist. 
23. Embarrassing to see when speeding. 35. Very near beer. 
24. What made Roman birds flighty. 39. Folding Bedouins. ‘ 
25. Honest shade of blue. 40. These serfed the Thames right. | 
26. In each of us, but not in all of us. 41. End of a bad man or a good artist. 
27. A Holy look. 42. Artillery score cards. _ 
29. Tried on paper. 43. What many men wood sit on, 
31. This is a bore. 45. Give it the gas. 
32. What we’d like to get over except in war. 46. Got his back up. 
34. Lacking in French. 47. How the farmer thought. 
36. Lots of people have been ridden out of town 48. This too often follows scandal. . 
on a rail over this. 50. Rhymes with mirth but is no laughing matter. 
37. Same as 30 Vertical (or write your own 56. He got into a mess over a mess. 
ticket). 58. Soak the rich gravy. . 
38. Not 54 and not 56. 59. Nothing succeeds like this. 
39. Buy on this, and repent at seizure. 64. What the Master became. 
41. What you'd like to be to a million. 66. Short but powerful. 
43. This one’s a stinger. 
44. This is Eat po slay vent 
49. Shake this if you’re in a hurry, F " 
51. What the English always carry. Solution to Puzzle No. 401 
52. This tops 49 horizontal. 
53. Home for indigent ducks. 
54. on is —— in the best circles. MI|AIS/S SICIAIT SiIC;|RIAIM 
55. y you lost your appetite. 
57. How mobsters treat rivals. OIG| LIE PIA|RIR E|RIAISIE 
59. What God, country, and Yale have in common. 
60. Something in Latin. L/IA|REBAINT ? C/ LI I MALX 
61. Malay Strait jackets. TIA R UILIT 
62. What Oscar of the Waldorf and Michaelan- All 
gelo have in common. RIE|S/1|N RIAIKIE TIRIOIT 
63. The druggist’s mite. 
65 here a Sioux keeps his wig warm. E|D E|N|S BIE/AIDIY 
66. The rest of your kin. TIHI EIS CIAIT TIVIRINIEIR 
67. Pushed after S. 
68. How a Texan asks for food. O| AR P/U/RJ IIT IAIN CIO/\E 
P/RIA|TIE|D F\A|N PIE|NIS 
Vertical E|S|T|O| P R| A|P s|O 
ee eee R|H| E|ABBPIA| TIE TiI|RIE|S 
. Legionnaires busmen’s holidays. 
2. hey sng Se nnge 4 S;|PI1IN PIEIN|U|L|T 
3. Put this ore and you do it again. 
4. Work to Caesar, pleasure to us (pl.). : BIO/O/TILIE/G/GIE|R TIS/AIR 
5. These are registered when they’re not practical. AIDITIElU EIAIVIE EITITIA 
6. Where plans are drawn for a castle in Spain. 
7. A toast in London; a dream in Berlin; a race MIE;|LIDIS SITIALY DIY/E|D 
track in Yonkers. 
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AN 


LINGUAPHONE 


Language Master to America 


AMAZING STORY OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING 
LANGUAGES IN THOUSANDS OF AMERICAN HOMES 


S= YEARS ago the world-famous Linguaphone 
Institute opened its American offices, adding one 
of its most important links in the chain of Institute 


offices in almost all the civilized countries on earth. 


Soberly and conservatively the 
Institute told the American Pub- 
lic the story of the Linguaphone 
language method—how tens of 
thousands of men and women the 
world-over were learning lan- 
guages easily, quickly, pleasura- 
bly in their own homes, in their 


IN THE COMFORT OF 
YOUR OWN HOME 


Learning a foreign language by Lingua- 
phone is a delightful pastime ... You 
sit in comfort in your favorite easy 
chair and listen to the voices of the 
world’s native masters, brought to you 
by Linguaphone ... They are YOUR 
teachers, always at YOUR command 
. .. They bring the living sounds and 
the spirit of another world into the 
privacy of your own room. 


700,u00 


000,000 


50,000 


1923-24 | 1925-26 


1927-28 








own time and with a minimum of expense. It also told 
the fascinating story of how Linguaphone came to 
be, how 150 language professors of the leading uni- 
versities of France, Germany, England, Italy, Spain, 


1,105,000 





1929-30 


1931-32 


1933-34 | 1038-37 


The Black Columns Show the Remarkable Increase 


in Linguaphone Users Since the Foundation 
of the Institute in 1923 


Linguaphone is neither “miracle” nor “short cut” but a scien- 
tific, sound, accurate and easy method of language mastery 
with the drudgery eliminated. Anyone from 6 to 60 can learn 
to speak and read a language by Linguaphone. 


FROM FRENCH TO CHINESE 


Linguaphone offers courses in 23 languages—more than is 


offered by the largest universities. 


Linguaphone is the Uni- 


versity in the Home, and language headquarters of the world. 


Linguaphone Home Courses: 


FRENCH RUSSIAN 
SPANISH IRISH 
SWEDISH ITALIAN 
AFRIKAANS POLISH 
JAPANESE ENGLISH 
GERMAN ESPERANTO 
HINDUSTANI CZECH 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
58 Rockefeller Center, New York 


ADDRESS ........ 
OCCUPATION 





" (a cata ee, 


DUTCH 
HEBREW 
CHINESE 
PERSIAN 
FINNISH 
BENGALI 
LATIN 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK BY RETURN MAIL FREE 


Please send me free and without obligation full particulars about 
the new and easy way of learning languages. I am interested in the 


32-PAGE 


language. 
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SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Eva 
LeGallienne 
George 
Bernard 
Shaw 
Sylvia Sidney 


Wm. Lyon 
Phelps 

















H. G. WELLS 


Then came men and women in every 
profession and calling—actors and 
. radio an- 
lecturers, opera 
and concert singers, business men, 
diplomats, 

army and 


actresses, screen 
nouncers, writers, 


engineers, physicians, 
government employes, 


Sinclair Lewis 
“spam H. G. Wells 
Emil Ludwig 





EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Paul Robeson 


the United States and other coun- 
tries had cooperated in the formu- 
lation of a method which brought 
the actual voices of these masters 
into your home,—so that all you 
have to do now is to LISTEN... 
to hear the faultless pronuncia- 
tion, the correct native accent. 


‘* 
*“*FIRST YOU LISTEN 
THEN YOU SPEAK” 


This is a literal summation of the 
Linguaphone Method, taking all the 
drudgery out of language learning. And 
America listened. First the educators 
in the American universities, colleges, 
private schools and high schools put 
Linguaphone to the most rigid tests. 
Their enthusiastic verdict is seen in the 
number of foremost educational insti- 
tutions today using the Linguaphone 
Language Courses. 


e Columtia University 
University of Chicago 
Hunter College 

New York University 
Lafayette College 


pasar J. P. McEvoy Wesleyan College 
+ Maurice U. S. Naval Academy 
Maeterlinck 


Connecticut State College 
University of Denver 
Iowa State College 
University of Oregon 
University of Nebraska 
Tulane University 
Harvard University 
Syracuse University 
Cornell University 
City College of New York 
Catholic University of America 
Goucher College 

1100 other institutions of learn- 






Lanny Ross 
Paul Mani 

And thousands navy men, travelers and hundreds 
of others of others—all trying Linguaphone 


‘4 listening to the persuasive 
voices of these language masters 
and then speaking the language of 
their choice in an incredibly short 
time. So from year to year Lingua- 
phone has grown in the affections 
of the thousands of people who mas- 
tered a language in the privacy of 
their home, adding to life’s enjoy- 
ment and increasing their earning 
power. (See chart of Linguaphone’s 
amazing growth.) 
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XTRA! EXTRA! 


_ _DR. SEUSS RETURNS 
FROM THE BOBO ISLES 


- - + With Rare and A I 
Trophies for the Walls ‘son 


me-Room, Nursery or Bar! 
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The Dr. Seuss Zoo, Dept. of Trophy Mounting, 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 
Dear Dr. Seuss: There is a big bare spot on my wall that can 
only be filled by a Dr. Seuss Trophy. Kindly ship me, post paid. 






Mulberry Street Unicorns (at $3.75) I enclose check or 
Tufted Gustards (at $4.75) money order for 
Blue Green Abelards eS errr ee 
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Text and Sculpture copyright 1938 Dr. Seuss ‘‘Theodor Seuss Geisel’’ 


For a limited time- 
Qa LARGE tube of 


BOST TOOTH 


Mail the coupon below with a dime, or ten 
cents in stamps, and receive a large, family- 
size tube of the famous BOST Tooth Paste. 


Now you can afford to smile. For your dime 
will bring you enough BOST Tooth Paste to 


clean your teeth regularly for about a month. 


Some women are lovely when they smile—but 
some are only lovely until they smile. For, be- 
hind their shapely vivid lips, one sees the dingy 
traces of too much tobacco. They need BOST 
—to brush away all tell-tale discoloration. 
BOST Tooth Paste with its bland and gentle 
oils, dissolves tobacco stains. It doesn’t scrape 
them off with abrasives— it dissolves them off 
with harmless oil. That’s the magic of BOST. 


Otherwise, it’s just a good tooth paste that cleans teeth 


completely—the thing that every man and woman wants. 


TRY IT...AND SEE! 


Send for this large tube of BOST Tooth Paste to- 

day. Use it regularly for a month and prove to 

yourself that here, at last, is a tooth paste that 
does all that it claims to do. 





BOST Tooth Paste Co. 
Department T.J. 
480 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
I enclose 10 cents in stamps or coin. Please mail me, post- 


paid the large tube of Bost Tooth Paste advertised in 
The Judge. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 














